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A Loyal Heart 


The Story of One Who Had Followed the Flag 


By MARIE ALLEN KIMBALL 


sss July sun shone hot on the red 

earth of the hill vineyard back of 
the Wilcox house, where Job was slowly 
zigzagging his horse and cultivator 
among the young vines. His old father, 
with a hoe in his rheumatic contorted 
hands, was pottering about, fancying he 
was helping. 

A woman came out on the back porch, 
her face twisted by the hot glare, and 
called shrilly between her hands, 
‘** Grandpa, — grandpa-a.”’ 

coming, Marthy,’’ he hurriedly 
answered, in his high, thin voice, hob- 
bling over the rough ground. 

churnin’s ready,’’ she said 
sharply, when he arrived. ‘‘It’s out 
there under the pine trees. Be lively, 
now, if you expect the butter to come 
to-day.”’ 

He began to turn the handle of the 
churn ; chuck, chuck, went the cream, 
an accompaniment to his thoughts. 

‘*] do believe I hear the children,’’ 
he said to himself, after a while, as merry 
voices came on the breeze from the cool 
ravine. 


Presently two girls and a boy came 
racing down the dusty road, unmindful 
of the heat. They saw him, and came 
and threw themselves down on the pine 
needles. 

‘*Oh grandpa!’’ cried Bobby pant- 
ing, ‘‘ what do you think ! Sam Pitcher’s 
having the ditch water let on his place ; 
we’ve been watching them. I wish pa 
would.”’ 

‘* All in good time,’’ answered the 
old man. ‘‘ It takes money, you know. 
Did your ma say anything about the 
Fourth of July, Susie?’’ he asked anx- 
iously. 

‘*Yes; she’s going to let us sing. 
Mrs. Wilson promised to fix me a white 
dress ; Nellie’s got one ; but ma and pa 
ain’t going.”’ 

The grandfather's face fell; he had 
been taking both hands to the churn 
handle, the cream was getting hard ; 
now he stopped and rested. 

** Did she say anything about me? It 
seems as if I had to go.’’ 

‘“No; but I'll ask her. Here she 


comes.”’ 
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Martha Wilcox’s calico skirts hung 
limply about her lank form, while her 
face looked sharp and alert from the 
depths of her slat sunbonnet. 

‘*Oh, ma,”’ called out the boy, ‘‘ can’t 
grandpa go to the Fourth of July with 
sus ? We can all squeeze in the cart.’’ 

‘"No; he can’t,’’ she answered 
sharply. ‘‘ Ain’t I got enough to do 
without him getting sick? The whole 
thing is a pack of foolishness !’’ 

‘*T’ve been pretty smart lately,” 
pleaded the old man ; ‘“‘ and I'd like to 
go. I was an old soldier, Marthy.”’ 

‘* Well, you won’t!’’ she said con- 
temptuously. ‘‘I should think it was 
about time for you to be done with such 
nonsense! If you was in your coffin, 
you'd get up and drag it behind you, 
if you heard a drum or saw a flag fly- 
ing. You can’t go, and you needn't 
say another word about it.’’ 

The children began to plead for the 
poor old man. 

‘* Shut up,’’ cried the mother, crossly, 
‘‘or you won’t get there either.’’ 

She looked into the churn, then went 
to the house to prepare to take out the 
butter. 

‘«Tt’s mean of ma!’’ said Susie, re- 
sentfully as her mother disappeared. 

‘** Hush,dear !’’ said the grandfather ; 
‘*you mustn’t talk so. You see, your 
mother don’t understand. She was 
born and raised on this coast, and 
didn’t know anything about the war. 
But when you’ ve followed the old flag, 
lain out in mud and rain, and starved 
in prisons, you feel different ; if there’s 
glorying in the stars and stripes you 
want to be in it !”’ 

The old man seemed to forget the 
children ; the light breeze ruffled his 
thin white hair, his faded eyes looked 
unseeing to the beautiful hills ; he was 
living the war over again. 
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‘*Grandpa, tell us how you broke 
your arm,’’ said Nellie, caressing his 
hand. 

‘* Well, dear,’’ smiling upon her, ‘‘ it 
ain't much to tell. We were in camp 
then drilling, hadn’t been ordered to 
the front. Our captain was a great 
stickler for things to go fast, and I was 
on one of the pieces. Four horses we 
had, and one had been condemned. I 
knew he couldn’t keep up with the 
leaders. I spoke to the captain about 
it ; he was a sharp man. ‘Got to do, 
got to do it,’ he said. You know, 
Bobby, a soldier must obey. I took 
my place, though I felt I had ten 
chances to one to get hurt, and the 
horse, too. Well, it happened just as I 
thought, they took the horse clean off 
his feet. I was thrown, unconscious, 
with my arm broken in three places, 
and the poor beast was killed, his hind 
legs cut entirely off. I had a time with 
that arm, I can tell you. I might have 
got mustered out on account of it, but 
I went back and stayed by the old flag 
till the end, thank God !”’ 

‘*T am going to be a soldier,’’ said 
Bobby enthusiastically ; ‘‘and I hope 
there'll be another war when I grow 
up 


‘*No, don’t say that, my boy; you 
don’t know anything about the terrible 
suffering. Only be ready to fight if 
your country needs you.”’ 

The Wilcoxes lived in the California 
foothills, near the town of Barnet’s 
Camp. They had cleared a few acres, 
and set out fruit trees and vines, but 
they were very poor. Job worked out 
when he could, and they tried to strug- 
gle along until their ranch began to 
yield. Job was a fat, good-natured man, 
who took things easy, which rasped and 
fretted his wife unbearably, for she was 
his opposite in all respects. Barnet’s 
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Camp was a sleepy town. It had grown 
like a mushroom, in a night, while the 
great railroad was being built, and a 
difficult piece of mountain engineering, 
some miles beyond, made it a terminus 
fora time. When the great work was 
completed, and the road moved on, the 
town stagnated and had stagnated ever 
since. 

Barnet’s Camp had not thought itself 
patriotic this year. The proprietor of 
the corner store had tried in vain to stir 
up some latent enthusiasm, with a view 
to increased trade, for a Fourth of July 
celebration. 

Then Prof. W. Augustus B. Bulloo 
came. He wanted to get up a ‘ patri- 
otic evening, with a fire balloon ascen- 
sion afterwards,’ and charge twenty-five 
cents admission, on the night of the 
Fourth. He called a meeting at the 
schoolhouse of all the town children. 
He offered to train them, and furnish 
sashes and caps of red, white, and 
blue. He was a little man, with eye- 
glasses and a silk hat ; he had a taking 
manner, and a fine singing voice, and 
he soon had every child wild to take 
part. 

Barnet’s Camp did not care ; if any- 
body wanted to get up an entertain- 
ment without any trouble to its citizens 
it was willing to pay its ‘‘ two bits”’ 
and go to see it. 

So the practicing began. Day after 
day the old schoolhouse rang with stir- 
ring melody. 

The professor was troubled about 
one thing ; he wanted some good solo 
singers to give the national airs of other 
countries to his chorus. Some one told 
him of the Wilcoxes. They could sing ; 
Nellie and Susie had warbled like the 
birds ever since they were little things. 
W. Augustus B. Bulloo paid a visit to 
the little cabin under the hill, and 


cajoled their mother into consenting (a 
decision she afterwards regretted when 
she reflected that it might be another 
expense ). 

So the delighted children went to 
town to rehearse with the others, and 
the woods and ravines rang with stirring 
melodies, that warmed the cockles of 
grandpa’s heart. 

Grandpa Wilcox had not been in 
California many years. Often and often 
his soul was homesick for the old place, 
the weather-beaten little house, where 
the sound of the waves lapping upon 
the shore came softly in summer time. 
When he walked with the children 
under the great pines, where the brakes 
grew tall and manzanita berries shone 
red among their silver gray leaves, he 
used to tell of the New England home, 
the cranberry bogs. and salt marshes, 
the pasture where the huckleberries 
grew and blackberry vines trailed over 
the stone walls ; how he went digging 
clams when the tide was out and saw 
the pilot boats putting off. Then he 
would sigh and think of the old friends, 
of the talks and recollections outside 
the church while eating the basket din- 
ner before the afternoon service. How 
he longed to go back and rest in the 
little white picketed inclosure, where 
mother and the babies were sleeping. 
He might have stayed there, but when 
he had grown feeble and unable to 
work, to prevent his coming on the 
town his neighbors had sent him to 
his son, happy-go-lucky Job, who had 
all he could do to take care of his sharp 
wife and pretty children. 

Martha Wilcox had resented his com- 
ing, and, although not exactly unkind, 
she treated the good old man with a 
peremptoriness that was very hard to 
bear. 

With the childishness of age, he 
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came back to the subject of the cele- 
bration. 

‘* Tt ’pears like I might go, Marthy,”’ 
he said, querulously, the day of the 
Fourth. 

** Well, you can’t ; your clothes ain’t 
fit to be seen.”’ 

‘Job ain’t going. I might put on 
his.”” 

Martha laughed. ‘‘ Yes, do!’’ she 
said. ‘‘They’d fit you about as well 
as a saddle would a pig !’ 

She was frying eggs; the grease 
‘*spit’’ and hit her on the face. 
‘*You’re a regular old nuisance any- 
way,’’ she said angrily. 

The old man’s face flushed, then 
turned mutinous. He went slowly out. 

‘*T will go,’’ he thought, the hard 
tears of age standing in his eyes, ‘‘ and 
I don’ care if I never come back !”’ 

He was very quiet that afternoon, but 
something of the energy of youth shone 
in his seamed face. He watched the 
children getting ready, so proud of their 
red, white, and blue, and saw them 
drive away. Then he told his son that 
he was going to bed. He started 
toward his bedroom off the woodshed, 
but came back and said _ simply, 
‘*Good-night, Job ; good-night, Mar- 
thy. God bless you.’’ 

‘*Your father did not make as much 
fuss as I expected ; he is so childish,”’ 
said Martha. 

Her husband sighed. ‘‘I’d_ have 
liked right well to have had him 
gone,”’ he said. 

Grandpa got out his old threadbare 
suit and put it on. He buttoned the 
coat up tight to cover his coarse shirt. 
He trembled with excitement as he 
opened the door and looked out ; all 
was quiet ; he closed it softly and went 
through the vineyard to the trail over 
the hill, the shortest way to town. 
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He forgot his stiff old limbs; the 
years, the homesickness, the sense of 
uselessness dropped from him like a 
mantle ; he was young again, going 
forth to honor his country’s flag, as he 
had fought her battles ! 

The long summer dusk had turned 
into evening when he reached the town. 
A train was sizzling off steam at the 
station, but the one street was silent and 
deserted. Lights burned in the saloons 
and the drug store had a faint illumina- 
tion. All Barnet’s Camp had gone to 
the hall to be patriotic. 

It was at the end of the straggling 
street, a long two-storied building, the 
front rising straight, to give a square 
effect. The lower part was used for a 
dilapidated tin shop. A narrow, ladder- 
like staircase, with a single hand rail, led 
up the outside to the hall. 

Grandpa was very late. He hurried 
along the board sidewalk, sometimes 
stumbling on the steps and inclined 
planes which varied its length. 

In front of the hall a big bonfire 
smoldered sullenly, its glory waiting to 
be revived ; farther away the great bal- 
loon which was to burn in mid-air 
tugged at its fastenings. 

But what was that? Grandpa stood 
still ; a tiny point of fire on the broad- 
side of the great hall roof. He hurried 
nearer ; could it be his old eyes had de- 
ceived him? No, the hall was on fire ! 

He started to give the alarm, but at 
the foot of that rude stairway he hesi- 
tated. A panic and a rush down here 
would be certain death to many, and 
the children were up there! He must 
save them. He thought clearly and 
quickly. He alone must put it out ! 

Near the bonfire was a tub of water 
and a pile of sacks, put there with fore- 
thought ; for a conflagration, this dry 
weather, would wipe out the town. 
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He could find no ladder, but with 
almost the strength of youth he 
wrenched a broad board from a fence ; 
he soaked the sacks and carrying them 
ran through an unused feed stable up 
to the loft window. 

Would the board reach? Yes, it 
touched and rested on a ledge of the 
cornice of the hall. Across that slender 
bridge the old man went ; as his fingers 
clutched the square abutment the board 
slipped and fell with a dull thud to the 
ground. No matter! He climbed up 
the steep roof holding to the straight 
front, then along the ridgepole ; lean- 


‘ing over he struck at the creeping 


flames on the other side with the wet 
sacks. 

The fire had gained some headway ; 
he struck again and again ; his muscles 
were like steel. The flames flickered, 
then burst out again. The clear voices 
of the children floated out — 


“ The star-spangled banner, oh long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 


The fire flashed up; the old man 
worked on ; it grew less under the re- 


peated blows, then it went out ! He had 
saved the children! With the thought 
his strength seemed to leave him, his 
tense fingers lost their grasp, he slipped, 
down, down, on to the edge, over 
And the voices still sang on — 


““oh long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 
* * * * * * 

An hour later the crowd poured out. 
The bonfire was rekindled, the whole 
place was full of light. 

It glowed on the great balloon sailing 
away over the big hill, and on the eager 
upturned faces, and revealed an old 
gray head lying upon the yellow foxtail 
grass, covered with the dust of the 
street. 

A woman cried out and ran and lifted 
the burned hand still grasping the wet 
sack. 

‘* Why, it’s old Grandpa Wilcox !"’ 
she cried. 

‘*Yes, Lord!’’ the white lips said, 
in answer to another summons ; and the 
brave old soldier, ‘‘ present for duty”’ 
to the last, was mustered out ! 


The Lonely Heights 


By Lucy D. THoMaAs 


Together had we thought to climb Life’s height; 
To-day I stand alone, 

Holding the prize that would have brought delight, 
Couldst thou have known. 

Fain would I stand in earth’s obscurest spot, 

Uncrowned by fame, and poor and world-forgot, 

Were but thy love my crown; my wealth, thy praise; 

Thy love, thy life, thy faith my light of days, 


Oh, love-begot! 


For lonely are the heights and sad to win, 
Since thou art not. 
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Lucy STONE IN MIDDLE LIFE 


Women Who Have Made the World Better-—II 


* AKE the World Better.’’ These 
were the last words of Lucy 
Stone, a woman who had toiled for 
more than fifty years for the uplifting of 
her sex ; a woman who having once set 
her hand to the plow never looked 
backward. Let us glance at the early 
life and the toil and struggles of the 
maturer years of this noble woman, and 
see what a wonderful work she accom- 


LUCY STONE 


By Mary SARGENT HOPKINS 


plished in making the world better. In 
the rush of advancement and improve- 
ment of the present, it may be well to 
pause, once in a while, and consider to 
whom and to what we owe many of 
the advantages of this modern life. 

The intellectual efforts of men have 
brought about seeming miracles, with 
steam, electricity, and kindred powers, 
and we have become so accustomed to 
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these wonders that we would not deny 
the possibility of anything, no matter 
how antagonistic to our ideas of natural 
laws, if Edison or some other great in- 
ventor stood sponsor for the wonder. 

Up to within a comparatively few 
years, with some exceptions, men had 
— or thought they had —a monopoly in 
brains, as they certainly had in advan- 
tages of education and employments, 

It remained for the present century, 
which has been called ‘‘ woman's cen- 
tury,’’ to give woman a chance, and 
Lucy Stone was one of the first to give 
herself to the work of making that 
chance possible. Her work extended 
far beyond the demand for political en- 
franchisement ; the gaining of so-called 
‘‘woman’s rights was not so impor- 
tant to her as the rectifying and abolish- 
ing of women’s wrongs. The ballot 
she considered only as.a means, not 
an end. 

She wasa pioneer in the cause of lib- 
eral female education; she strove to 
open new avenues to woman’s industry ; 
to secure equal wages for equal work. 

When Lucy Stone entered upon her 
career, there existed laws in nearly all 
the states of the Union which deprived 
wives of a just share in mutual earnings 
of married partners, which gave hus- 
bands absolute control over their wives’ 
dowries. A husband could leave his 
wife destitute by willing away his estate. 
Mothers were deprived of all legal claim 
to their own children, and in various 
other ways the laws made women vir- 
tual slaves to their husbands. Not that 
all men took advantage of these condi- 
tions, but it was possible for a man so 
disposed to deprive a woman of almost 
everything but her life, and be upheld 
by the law, if that woman was so un- 
fortunate as to be his wife. 

Half a century ago, a woman had no 


legal right to her own clothes, even if 
she had earnedthem. There were then 
but thirteen occupations open to women; 
now, there are few she cannot enter. 
There was but one college where women 
were admitted when Lucy Stone was of 
college age, that of Oberlin. There 
are now more than forty thousand 
women in colleges. It is a compara- 
tively easy matter now —in the day 
when children educate their parents in 
many instances—for a girl to go to 
college, if her mind and desires lead her 
in that direction. 

How many would enter upon college 
life, if the conditions that surrounded 
Lucy Stone were imposed upon them ? 
How many would persevere if a stern 
father, after helping his sons to gain an 
education, would ask if his daughter was 
crazy, because she too wanted the same 
privilege? How many would work un- 
til they were twenty-five, picking ber- 
ries and chestnuts, teaching in district 
schools, to earn money to take them to 
college, and make their way through 
the course by teaching in the prepara- 
tory department and doing housework 
at three cents an hour? 

Most of the students at Oberlin 
college were poor, and they were fur- 
nished with board at one dollar per 
week. Lucy Stone could not afford 
even this sum, and during most of 
her course she cooked her food in 
her own room, boarding herself at a 
cost of less than fifty cents per week. 
She had but one new dress during her 
college life—a cheap print! Think of 


that ye fashionable young ladies of the 
present, whose graduation gowns in 
many instances cost more than a woman 
could earn by a year of hard work, in 
those ‘‘ good old days. 

Inconsistency, which is so hard a 
matter to deal with at any time, evi- 
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dently was in a flourishing state at this 
period, for when at the end of a four- 
years’ course Lucy finished her college 
education, she was appointed to write 
an essay to be read at Commencement, 
but was notified that one of the profes- 
sors would have to read it for her, as it 
‘* would not be proper for a woman to 
read her own essay in public.’’ It is 
interesting to note that rather than not 
read it herself, the young woman de- 
clined to write it. 

Forty years afterward, when Oberlin 
celebrated its semi-centennial, Mrs. 
Stone was invited to be one of the 
speakers at that great gathering. 

It was in 1847 that she graduated 
from college, and from that year up to 
within a few months of her death, in 
1893, Lucy Stone worked with voice 
and pen in the good cause of helping 
women to help themselves. 

Beginning as an anti-slavery speaker, 
she put into her lectures so much of 
woman's rights and so little of abolition 
that the Anti-Slavery Society who ar- 
ranged her meetings told her it would 
not do. She answered: ‘‘I know it, 
but I cannot help it. I was a woman 
before I was an Abolitionist, and I 
must speak for women.’’ So they com- 
promised, not wishing to lose the silver- 
voiced orator, by arranging that she 
should speak for abolition on certain 
nights in the week and on the theme 
nearest her heart on certain other 
nights upon her own responsibility. 

At this time there were no suffrage 
associations, and she started out with 
no backing, and absolutely alone. 
There were but few in the country who 
were in favor of equal rights. 

During the early part of her cam- 
paign she herself put up the posters for 
her meetings with a little paper of tacks 
and a stone picked from the street. 
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Sometimes the boys would follow, hoot- 
ing and tearing down the posters. She 
would call them about her and per- 
suade them to let the bills alone. 

Once on a cold winter night when 
she was lecturing, a pane of glass was 
removed from behind the desk, a hose 
put through, and she was deluged with 
ice-cold water. She put on her shawl 
and continued her lecture. All sorts 
of contemptible devices were resorted 
to, in order to break up the meetings, 
but generally without success. 

Traveling all over the States, she 
lectured before people who had never 
heard a woman speak in public before. 
This tiny, sweet-voiced woman was a 
great surprise, where the audience were 
expecting something far different, as 
the general idea at that time of a 
woman's rights advocate was that she 
must perforce be a tall, gaunt, angular 
person, with a masculine air and a stri- 
dent voice, who went around berating 
the men. 

Mrs. Stone spoke with natural elo- 
quence, with no tricks of oratory, but 
with earnestness and sincerity. Great 
personal magnetism and a forgetfulness 
of self made up a wonderfully sweet 
personality, and a howling mob would 
quiet down to listen to her. 

Her courage and tact in times of 
danger were remarkable. In one in- 
stance, at an anti-slavery meeting held 
on Cape Cod, in a grove, so threaten- 
ing became the crowd, that one by one 
the speakers left the platform until only 
Lucy Stone and Stephen Foster were 
left. She said, ‘‘ You had better run, 
Stephen, they are coming!’ ‘But 
who will take care of you?’’ he asked. 
Atthat moment the leader of the mob, 
a big man with a club, sprang upon the 
platform. Quick as a flash Lucy turned 
to him and said, ‘‘ This gentleman will 
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take care of me,’’ and he did. He 
marched her through the crowd, who 
were roughly handling Mr. Foster and 
the other speakers, and her arguments 
so prevailed upon him that he mounted 
her upon a stump and stood by with his 
club while she addressed the mob. As 
usual, she swayed them as wind bends 
a field of grass, and they were soon 
busy taking up a collection to replace 
Stephen Foster's coat, which they had 
torn from top to bottom in the struggle. 

Like many others who have felt them- 
selves called upon to do a_ peculiar 
work, involving great personal sacrifice, 
she had resolved never to marry ; and 
like many others she was won from this 
resolve by a young man, who was, as 
Mrs. Livermore called him, the one 
husband in all the world for her. 
Henry B. Blackwell loved Lucy Stone 
so well that when he married her he 
married all her beliefs, and consecrated 
his life to service in the cause to which 
she had pledged herself. And well 
did this man carry out his promises. 
Highly gifted in mind and heart as was 
Mrs. Stone, she never, without the 
counsel, comfort, and aid of this good 
and loyal husband, could have carried 
out her plans and seen the fruition of 
so much of her labor. The fact that 
their domestic life was as happy and 
unsullied as their public labors were 
united, speaks volumes for the justice 
and practical workings of their ideas in 
regard to marriage. 

It was in 1855 that Lucy Stone and 
Henry B. Blackwell were married at 
the old home of the bride, among the 
hills of West Brookfield, Mass. Col. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, then 
the pastor of a church in Worcester, 
Mass., performed the ceremony. In 
speaking of this occasion, Col. Higgin- 
son says: ‘‘For years the impression 


existed in some quarters, and was some- 
times repeated by those who should 
have known better, that the peculiarity 
of her marriage was that it was not 
strictly a marriage ; that she disavowed 
the marriage tie. I can testify that if 
ever there was a marriage tied abso- 


Henry B. BLACKWELL 


lutely and indissolubly, not only in sub- 
stance but in form, it was then and 
there.”’ 

At the time of their marriage they 
entered a joint protest against the in- 
equalities of the laws which gave the 
husband the control of his wife's per- 
son, her property, and her children. 
This protest, widely published at the 
time, gave rise to much discussion, and 
helped in the amendment of the laws. 
Lucy Stone decided, with her hus- 
band’s full consent, to keep her own 
name,and, as eminent lawyers could find 
no law requiring a wife to take her hus- 
band’s name, she continued to be called 
Lucy Stone through nearly forty years 
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of happy wedded life. The reason for 
not taking Mr. Blackwell’s name was 
that she regarded the loss of a woman’s 
name when she married as symbolical 
of her loss of individuality. 

Perhaps the most salient points in 
Mrs. Stone’s life-work were: First, 
her series of lectures, beginning in 1847, 
and continuing for ten years, until the 
birth of her daughter Alice. This ear- 


Lucy STONE AND BaBy ALICE 
(From an Original Ambrotype) 


lier work culminated in the first Na- 
tional Woman’s Rights Conventions 
held in 1850 and 1851 in Worcester, 
Mass. Public attention was attracted 
throughout the country, and Mrs. John 
Mill was inspired to write an article in 
the Westminster Review on The En- 
franchisement of Women, which started 
the agitation in Great Britain, resulting 
in the establishment in 1869 of munici- 
pal woman suffrage in England. Sec- 
ond, the calling of the convention in 
1869 in Cleveland, Ohio, which resulted 
in the formation of the American 


Woman’s Suffrage Association. Third, 
the establishment of the Woman’s Jour- 
nal in 1870, in co-operation with Mary 
A. Livermore as managing editor, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Julia Ward 
Howe, Lucy Stone, and T. W. Hig- 
ginson as editorial contributors. At 
the end of two years Mrs. Livermore 
resigned from the position of editor-in- 
chief, and Mrs. Stone assumed control, 
which she maintained up to her death, 
her husband and daughter acting as 
co-editors. 

She did a great deal of work in the 
West, as well as participating every 
year, from 1853, in the annual hearings 
on Woman’s Suffrage before the Legis- 
latures of Massachusetts and other states. 

She lived to see laws changed, preju- 
dices modified, co-education established, 
industries and professions opened, 
woman’s suffrage on school questions 
established in twenty states, municipal 
suffrage in Kansas, and full woman suf- 
frage in Wyoming. One who knew 
her well says: ‘‘The world is not yet 
ready and able to see the measure of 
Lucy Stone’s character or the majesty 
of her work. In time, manhood and 
womanhood will stand abashed and rev- 
erent in recognition that the spirit 
which animated her from first to last 
was that divine love of liberty and hu- 
manity which has caused men to lead 
forlorn hopes, which has sent them un- 
falteringly to battle, to prison, or to the 
scaffold, which nerved the heroes who 
fought at Bunker Hill, and which in- 
spired the long anti-slavery struggle. 
It was that which caused Lucy Stone in 
youth to choose the path beset with 
hardship, poverty, and contumely, and 
in old age sent her from place to place 
through cold and storm, when her pref- 
erences and feebleness would have kept 
her at her own fireside.’’ 
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It was a wonderful throng that gath- 
ered at the funeral of Mrs. Stone, which 
was not like a funeral, but, as one said, 
more like a solemn celebration and a 
coronation. The services were held in 
the Church of the Disciples, in Boston, 
and were attended by more than eleven 
hundred people. In his address, Rev. 
Charles G. Ames said: ‘* Lucy Stone 
was incarnate conscience; her mind 
went straight to the justice of every 
question, and could never get away 
from it. With a smile and a voice like 
an angel's, she yet stood strongly to af- 
firm that justice is the law of the world, 
and that the reign of right is the reign 
of God. Yet had she that fine combi- 
nation of the old-time domestic woman- 
liness, with the most modern and lofty 


aspirations for purity, liberty, and prog- 
ress,’’ 

And so with eulogy, and amid music, 
and beautiful flowers wet with the tears 
of sorrow-stricken family and friends,— 
among whom were to be found many of 
the best known names in the world,— 
all that was earthly of Lucy Stone van- 
ished, but — 


Somewhere, O faithful heart, thou’rt beating still. 
Perchance, the evening breeze a message fair might bring, 
But all too deaf our ears. Our hearts too full of sordid care 
To know thy presence. 

Yet thy kindly hand may guide us: 

And we may follow ; when we little know who leads. 

For when in life, none might fear to walk beside thee, 
Though rough the path, "twas always right. 

With patient hope thy heart was filled ; 

Though heavy oft, thy cross was lifted murmurless. 

No unwilling sacrifice thy daily life. 

And when all told, the measure of thy years, 

Thou gav’st up thy life, 

No unwilling sacrifice thy death. 

Thy death? Thou didst not die! 

The simple faith, the kindly deed, shall always live, 

Like brightest stars, forever fixed in memory’s sky, 

To guide our weary souls to nobler aims, 

Our earth-worn lives to happier end. 


Our Country's Natal Day 


By Latta MITCHELL 


We praise Thee for the Past, O God, 


On this our country’s natal day; 


The glorious paths our fathers trod, 
The hero blood that of our sod 
Makes more than common clay; 
The work they wrought that nothing mars; 
Our banner, Freedom’s Stripes and Stars. 


And for the present, fair and bright, 
We thank Thee, O Thou King of kings; 
For love of justice and of right, 
For strength and courage in the fight — 
These are no idle things, 
Since blest the land whose life-blood runs 
Through noble sires and gallant sons. 


But for the Future, O we crave 
Thy benediction, Prince of Peace, 
That still unstained our flag may wave 
Above the merciful, the brave, 
Till stars and planets cease, 
Where’ er its glories are unfurled 
Revered and loved of all the world. 
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to Colorado we would go —as 

Bret Harte poetically expresses it, 
‘* Speed to the sunset that beckons far 
away.’’ Once we had decided, it was 
not long before we woke one bright 
July morning and found ourselves in the 
land of perpetual sunshine. 

We made our headquarters at Colo- 
rado Springs, that little gem of an up- 
to-date city. Here on one of her broad 
avenues, with some dear old southern 
friends, we made our summer home. 
Two jolly girls in the house helped won- 
derfully to brighten up our social life in 
Colorado, and were many times our 
companions on picnic excursions and 
sight-seeing trips. But the most satis- 
fying companion on our jaunts over the 
mountains was our well-filled lunch box, 
the contents of which we thoroughly 
enjoyed as we loitered in some rocky 
cafion, listening to the ceaseless sound 
of running water dashing down the 
mountain side. Our hunger appeased, 
we threw the remaining crumbs of 
bread, cheese, and cake to the little 
bright-eyed chipmunks that tipped up 
in their shy way to get the tidbits, 
then scampered away as fast as their 
little legs would carry them. 

One charming feature of a July in 
Colorado is the opportunity offered 
of seeing the many-hued, beautifully- 
tinted wild flowers. Once a week dur- 
ing the flower season the railroad offers 
dollar excursions to Spinney, sixty 
miles away, which are worth many times 
the price paid. The train rushes through 
tunnel and rock-ribbed cafion, coming 


Vacationing in the Rockies 


The Companionship of Mountains and Streams 


By ANNIE CURD 


often, unexpectedly, upon a_flower- 
decked ‘‘ mesa ’’— Spanish for plain. 
The train slows up and the passengers 
pile out pellmell. Then the real scramble 
commences, and only too soon the bell 
rings its note of warning, and from 
every direction come the flower-laden 
men, women, and children. The engine 
shrieks, and we are off for ‘‘ new worlds 
to conquer,’ the coaches looking like 
veritable nosegays with the Colorado 
state flower—the columbine— in the 
lead, followed by the bluebells and ex- 
quisite Mariposa lilies. At one point on 
this memorable trip we had a fine view 
of the Snowy Range of New Mexico, 
while we played ‘‘ hide and seek’’ the 
day through with that hoary old moun- 
tain, Pike’s Peak. 

The sightseer should by all means go 
to that wonderful mining town, Cripple 
Creek—‘‘ Cripple,’’ the natives and 
miners call it. The thousands of tour- 
ists who go to the top of Pike’s Peak 
can, by the aid of their glasses, look 
down upon these great gold fields and 
count a half-dozen busy towns, built 
around the original camp at ‘‘ Cripple.’’ 
Very close to heaven we seemed as we 
climbed to the top of Gold Hill or Bat- 
tle Mountain on that remarkable trolley 
line recently built. When, however, 
we looked at the car full of rough, be- 
grimed miners, we realized that we were 
‘of the earth earthy.’’ It was during 
the great rush for the gold fields, that the 
story is told of a tired-looking waitress 
saying, ‘‘ Keep your knives for pie, we 
ain’t got time to change at this station.” 
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The richest mine in the camp is ‘‘ The 
Independence,’’ owned by a resident of 
Colorado Springs, a Mr. Stratton. Mr. 
Stratton was a poor man, and it is said 
first walked into Cripple Creek to save 
the $3.50 stage fare. Now it is said that 
Mr. Stratton’s foreman could easily take 
out $100,000 a month, but the wealthy 
owner says that his gold is safer in his 
mine than in any bank in the country. 
When this man, who has a reputation 
for a kind heart, was asked what he in- 
tended to do with his mine he said, 
‘*Keep it in trust for the poor people of 
whom I have always been one, and with 
whom my sympathies will ever remain.”’ 
While circling Gold Hill we looked up 
amidst the clouds, and had a fine view 
of Altman, said to be the highest in- 
corporated town in the world. 

One of the many delightful trips 
which we took was the day ride over 
the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad 
to beautiful Greenwood Springs, three 
hundred miles west of Colorado Springs. 
The introduction to what lay before us 
was when we entered the Cafion of Ar- 
kansas, known as ‘‘ The Royal Gorge,’’ 
and gazing up saw the crested crags rising 
to such a height above us. The river 
foamed along its rocky bed, and anon the 
way became a mere fissure. All day 
we dashed along at a headlong speed, 
ever following some tortuous stream in 
its windings through dark cafions and 
deep gorges. It was after we had crossed 
the Great Continental Divide that we 
saw the famed Mountain of the Holy 
Cross, of which we had so often read. 
Now we saw it through our own vision 
—a great white cross of snow lying on 
the sloping crest of a mountain far 
away. 

The little town of Buena Vista seemed 
so attractive, nestled down in the moun- 
tains, that we stopped off for a few days 


to try our skill angling for the gamy 
trout. But the trout, like ourselves, 
were off for a vacation. Here we saw 
some of the finest strawberries we had 
ever seen, and that, too, in August. 
The grand old mountains ‘* Princeton,”’ 
‘« Harvard,’’ and ‘‘ Yale’’ reared their 
stately heads in the distance, and the 
beautiful mesa that stretched between 
the villages and those tall, grim sen- 
tinels, certainly deserved its name, 
‘* Buena Vista,’’— Beautiful View. 

As we approached Leadville, a storm 
came up suddenly —so often the case in 
the summer in the mountains ; and as 
we stood upon the platform, the most 
gorgeous rainbow I had ever seen 
spanned the heavens from mountain to 
mountain, making a scene of surpassing 
beauty. In the distance, as the storm 
cleared away, we.saw the Leadville 
graveyard, which in its neglected con- 
dition was the embodiment of grim 
desolation,and the words of the cowboy 
were recalled, ‘* Leadville ! Why that’s 
the fattest graveyard you ever see.” 
We went through the Grand River 
Cafion by moonlight 


a more magnifi- 


cent cafion I’ve never seen — and 
reached Glenwood Springs about eleven 
o'clock. 

Here we found a fine hotel, ‘‘ The 
Colorado,”’ 
excursion fame, — having been built 
midway of the continent to accommo- 
date their parties. It is a model all- 
around-the-year hotel. The terraced 
grounds are beautifully laid out, and 
flowers and sward show the best of care. 
Vine-covered arbors lead down to the 
bathing pool and bath houses, grateful 
indeed to the tired eyes in that high, 
sunny altitude. At Glenwood we 
found fifty springs, many of them sul- 
phur impregnated with iron. The bath 
houses are of stone, with every conven- 
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ience and best of service, and the tiled’ 


bathing pool is the largest in the world. 
The water is said to have great healing 
powers. 

A burro ride up South Cheyenne 
Cafion, one golden summer's day, 
proved a novel experience. This cafion 
is a stupendous gorge, which untold 
ages have cut through the solid granite, 
with perpendicular walls rising from one 
to two thousand feet. Between these 
walls, which in places are only a stone’s 
throw across, dashes a clear, sparkling 
mountain stream. The main part of the 
south cafion is about three-quarters of 
a mile in length, at the end of which we 
encountered an immense solid wall of 
rock, down which the stream plunges 
in a series of cascades called ‘‘ The 
Seven Falls.’’ The topmost fall can be 
reached by a strong, well-built stairway 
constructed on the rock wall. Unfor- 
tunately this cafion does not belong to 
the government and twenty-five cents is 
collected from every tourist visiting tltis 
grand mountain gorge. 

A short distance from the falls a trail 
leads off across the stream up to the top 
of famous Cheyenne Mountain, to the 
lonely grave of Helen Hunt, the gifted 
writer. I was not a little surprised 
when the guide told me that ‘‘ Satan,”’ 
the burro I was riding, was the leader 
and always led the procession. ‘‘ Sa- 
tan,’’ hearing his name, pricked up his 
ears and started off apparently without 
knowing that he was carrying 165 pounds 
avoirdupois on his back. Up the traii we 
pushed our way, zigzagging back and 
forth to make the ascent less steep. 
Finding that ‘‘Satan’’ knew his busi- 
ness better than I did, I held the bridle 
tightly to keep him from stumbling, 
turned around in the saddle, and fairly 
drank in the magnificent panorama be- 
low. These burros are tough, sturdy 
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little animals —the instinct of caution 
showing itself in every turn they make. 
By the time the circuitous climb was 
made I felt that I would like to own 
‘* Satan’’ and keep him in a glass cage 
as a reminder that our backs are made 
to fit the burdens imposed uponus. At 
the top of the mountain we dismissed 
the guide, and the last that I saw of 
them ‘‘Satan’’ was still in the lead, 
‘*Solomon’’ following, while the guide 
astride of ‘‘Old Dan Tucker’’ was 
bringing up the rear. Here, in addi- 
tion to a beautiful view of mountain and 
plain, we found the pile of stones with 
which Helen Hunt had requested her 
friends to mark her grave. In life she 
had loved this mountain, and it was her 
wish to be laid after death in this lonely 
spot. Years after her husband, a resi- 
dent of Colorado Springs, found that 
her grave was becoming a resort for 
picnickers, so had her body interred in 
the cemetery below. 

Of course we went to the top of Pike’s 
Peak. It was a rare cloudless day and 
as we looked down, and around, the 
world seemed stretched out at our feet. 
Those who have not experienced this 
sensation can hardly realize what it is to 
look off over thousands of miles of the 
earth’s surface. There were mountains, 
plains, streams, cities, and villages in 
sight. With all this magnificence spread 
out before us at least two-thirds of the 
tourists spent the hour in having: their 
pictures taken and looking over the 
photo curios for sale in the summit 
house. But they had been to the top 
of Pike’s Peak ! 

Many beautiful souvenirs can be 
picked up in Colorado, if one’s purse is 
long enough. The display of Mexican 
goods is fine, notably the leather work 
and blankets. The shops everywhere 
are gay with the beautiful blankets made 
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by the Navajo Indians, and durable 
baskets, the work of the Arapahoes, a 
tribe now nearly extinct, are for sale at 
fabulous prices. 

Colorado, with its azure skies, grand 
mountains, and glorious sunshine, has, 
too, its pathetic side. It haslong been 
a resort for people suffering from that 
terrible disease — consumption. I was 
told by old settlers that the mistake so 
often made was that of invalids coming 
too late, and in many instances with 
barely enough money to get them there. 
The towns are overrun with poor, ema- 
ciated invalids trying to get work. It 
is a constant drain upon the sympathies 
of the churches, but they are said to 
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respond most generously. ‘‘A fellow 
feeling makes us wondrous kind,’’ and 
many of the members of the Colorado 
churches — ministers as well — live there 
because they cannot live elsewhere. 
The churches in Colorado have adopted 
the use of the individual communion 
cups. The reason is apparent. 

A week in Denver, a short stay in 
Boulder, and the wonderful journey 
‘** Around the Loop,’’ to White Plume, 
wound up our vacation in the moun- 
tains. Though we may never go again, 
the recollections of the one summer, so 
charmingly spent with kindred — the 
mountains and streams — will always be 
tenderly cherished. 


Fashions and Fabrics—lII 


- Suggestions for Home Dressmaking 


By MARGARET BISLAND 


HE bathing dress deserves consid- 
eration. It is preferably brown; 
a good, clean bronzy brown, to super- 
sede the blue for which we have almost 
a superstitious reverence. First, of 
course, Parisian women declared for 
brown, and the prime reason for their 
choice is that it is the most becoming 
shade for a bathing dress, and then it is 
one of the few tones that remain firm 
and fast after hundreds of dippings in 
salt water. 

Those who experiment with green, 
or red, or purple, all of them good be- 
coming tones, will quickly grow sadder 
and wiser at their own expense, for the 
sea water will wring the color out of 
such pretty water togs, and not infre- 
quently the bather herself will be stained 
by the running dye until her own pretty 
neck and arms much resemble a badly 


decorated Easter egg. So let us be 
content with brown, and according to 
one’s complexion select the suit. Cream, 
twine, and wood brown are the grada- 
tions to choose from, and, of course, if 
you simply cannot wear brown, then 
try gray, ora deep golden cream color. 
The lovely bathing suits made of oyster 
shell or mother-of-pearl gray offset 
with white or black trimmings are quite 
surprising. Middle aged women will 
do well to remember that stoutish fig- 
ures are seen to best advantage in dark 
brown and dark gray, and only slender 
young folks should indulge in white, 
pale gray, and yellow brown for wave- 
riding costumes. 

Now for the material wherewith sweet 
Thetis shall be clothed. Flannel is 
still regarded as the standard goods for 
the bathing dress, yet the majority of 
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women have transferred their allegiance 
from flannel to alpaca and brilliantine. 
Flannel is decidedly heavy when satu- 
rated and dries with provoking delibera- 
tion, while brilliantine, or good mohair, 
or the best alpaca, seem no weight at all 
in the water ; in fact their fiber rejects 
the fluid, and they all dry speedily. 
There is no extra expense involved in 
this last mentioned goods. Again, it is 
impossible to make a graceful wool 
bathing dress without allowing a great 
thickening of goods in the blouse and 
at the skirt belt, and on a woman who 
has a comfortable covering of flesh on 
her bones the fulled flannel produces an 
extra bungling girth that is not an 
enhancement to her looks. Mohair 
knows none of these failings, it does not 
shrink and pull, and no one can deny 
its durability. Mohair braid and wool 
braid continue in great demand for 
ornamentation and it is quite impossible 
to ignore the fact that flannel is very 
much employed in bands and belts and 
collars on the mohair skirts and blouses. 
Consider the making of a bathing 
suit very largely with regard to the 
figure. If you can and will only wear 
flannel, then take a bit of advice and 
make your knickerbockers of mohair. 
Cut them pear shape — that is to set into 
a snug, flat yoke at the hips and widen- 
ing a bit at the knee. Nothing will so 
relieve the undue weight of a water-log- 
ged wool bathing dress as the light, 
springy knickers. No inventress has 
yet risen to show us an improvement on 
the combination of blouse and trousers in 
one and the short skirt buttoning on to 
this union garment at the waist. How- 
ever, there is a marked alteration in 
many of the skirts ; those of flannel, 
particularly, are shaped to close in 
without a pleat or gather, at the hips. 
A purely conventional bathing dress 
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of this season is of brown mohair. 
About the foot of its up-to-date skirt 
runs a widish band of fine deep cream 
serge, with a narrower fold an inch above 
that (this fold, by the way, is set on to 
give the skirt necessary solidity and 
weight at the bottom). A sailor blouse 
of brown mohair forms the upper half 
of the costume and over its shoulders 
falls a really huge square sailor collar of 
cream serge. The collar in front has 
points that converge and taper nearly to 
the waist line and where its ends come 
together a scarf of cream wash silk is 


Brown BRILLIANTINE 


softly knotted in a sailor's twist. The 
vest is of mohair, barred with bands of 
cream wool braid no wider than bébé 
ribbon, and the long sleeves have cuffs 
of cream serge. 

An ornamental idea, for a slim young 
girl, is very adequately set forth in the 
accompanying picture. Here is a yel- 
low brown alpaca suit that is full of 
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body and skirt and buttoned up behind. 
Madam Paris says the most graceful 
and novel swimming costumes are so 
fastened —the yoke and belt, sleeve 
bands and skirt border, are made of 
clear blue flannel pierced with a leaf 
pattern through which shows the pale 
brown mohair. Elaborate as this looks, 
it is the labor of one who does the 
simplest sewing, for at any art needle 
workshop a pattern can be inexpen- 
sively stamped on bands of sapphire or 
navy bluewool. These are then basted 
on the dress in the proper places and 
the line of the stamping followed on the 
sewing machine threaded with cream 
sewing silk. After the pattern has 
thus been secured, the inside of the 
design is clipped out, and the brown 
shows up prettily through the blue. By 
means of a mingled braid of dark and 
creamy threads the edges of the orna- 
mental bands are finished off, and then, 
on to the fashionable box pleat decorat- 
ing the skirt’s front and for the back 
fastening of the blouse, big, round, dark 
blue crystal buttons are sewed. These 
are pierced buttons without metal eyes. 

Important details of the bathing dress 
are the gay silk bandannas and_ polka- 
dotted squares used for tying over the 
ugly oiled silk bath cap and the ribbed 
wool hose that ought in color to match 
the wearer’s dress. Now and then on 
the beaches are seen women in dark 
blue hose smartly polka dotted, or a 
woman in brown hose with thread-like 
stripes running the length of the stock- 
ings, but it is well to linger on the side 
of stern conventionality in the bathing 
costume, for no fashionable and ladylike 
person appears on the beach in anything 
suggesting conspicuous sensationalism. 

For beach and boat, whether the boat 
is a swift canoe or a stately sloop, the 
short skirt is omnipresent. Women 


are at last in an attitude of considerable 
independence toward the tyrant Fashion, 
for yield as they do to the trammels of 
the newly revived train, in the realm of 
their outdoor sports they will have 
none of it. This is as it should be, and 
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For BEACH AND Boat 


two illustrations show how well the sea- 
side pleasure dress swings clear of 
mother earth. This proclamation of 
emancipation extends to serge, duck, 
piqué, homespun, in fact to every skirt 
made for the energies of vacation life. 
Provided with a pretty dark serge 
suit for coolish days and a couple of 
dotted piqué dresses for warm ones, any 
girl can go to Narragansett and New- 
port even and ruffle it with the most 
bravely dressed dames and damsels, in 
satisfied consciousness that her simple 
little toilet is as nice as anything on the 
casino balcony or Bellevue avenue. 
Decidedly it is tasteless and foolish to 
wear lace, muslin, ribbons, frills, and 
flounces when rowing, driving, lying in 
the sand, sailing, wheeling, or walking, 
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and heiresses to millions go through 
the day, even to teas and luncheons, in 
their shirt waists and brief skirts, and 
only yield to satin and lace shackles 
at evening or some high function. 

The proper and delectable toilet is the 
dotted cotton goods, a piqué preferably, 
the skirt short enough to display gay 
speckled or plaid ankles and the feet in 
brown shoes having low heels, round 


CouNnTRY COMFORT 


toes and extension soles. As the sketch 
shows, one of the almost innumerable 
patterns of shirt waist character goes 
with such a skirt, and in this instance 
the piqué is white witha blue dot fret- 
ting its surface. A yoke is simulated on 
skirt and waist by means of narrow 
blue linen braid, finished in its angles 
by rows of small blue crystal buttons. 
A white linen collar and blue silk butter- 
fly bow give the neck a tidy finish, while 
the cuffs are caught bya row of the 
same buttons in place of links. 
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Attention should be called to the 
sailor hat worn with this, for the style 
is one of the latest from Paris, and one 
of the most effective means of garnish- 
ing the stiff little headpiece. Just an 
ordinary white sailor is used and the 
crown circled with a black velvet ribbon, 
just as wide as the crown is high. In 
front the ribbon is drawn in four loops 
and clasped by a broad buckle washed 
in gilt. Any girl can get up such a hat. 

For a smart serge suit, adaptable to 
all seaside and country needs, the fol- 
lowing is offered in no uncertain words, 
for its repetition has been invariably at- 
tended with success. If unable to make 
at home a coat and skirt of fashionable 
new cut, invest as much as eighteen 
dollars ina blue or brown one at a shop, 
or take a gray homespun, if preferred, 
and then move confidently on to the 
counter where bargains in braid are a 
temptation. For a dollar a piece of 
pretty braid can be had and personally 
applied to the front edges, pocket bor- 
ders and cuffs of skirt and coat, and this 
braiding is advised because it serves to 
enrich a dress as nothing else can. Now 
drop around to the collar counter and 
buy an admiral revers in white piqué 
for forty-five cents. This falls in right 
over the serge revers, and gives an air 
of cool crispness that is not to be lightly 
ignored. Invest thirty-five cents in an 
Ascot tie of white piqué with scarlet 
polka dots, and there! for some cents 
less than twenty dollars you are as 
smart a figure as ever adorned a sum- 
mer land or sea scape, and literally you 
are fit to go anywhere short of a ball, 
provided you wear a plain white or 
striped pink and white cotton shirt, a 
white collar, and a straw hat bound 
with a dark blue silk kerchief or rib- 
bon, picked out in red or white polka 
dots. 
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Home Science— | 


Domestic Architecture 


By Mrs. BurRTON SMITH 


Goop HovusEKEEPING takes great pleasure in presenting herewith the initial paper in what 
it regards as an exceptionally important and instructive series. Its author, Mrs. Smith, President 
of the Atlanta (Ga.) Women’s Club, who writes so interestingly and well, will during the series 
give consideration to the vital topics of Domestic Architecture, Furnishing, Decoration and Sani- 
tation of the House, Food, Dress, Domestic Service and Management, Motherhood and Society, 
the Training and Education of Children.—Eprror. 


ITHOUT doubt the first requisite 

for good home-making is_ that 
women should study the subject as a 
science. Call the subject what you will 
— Home Science, or Household Eco- 
nomics, or Home-making — it includes 
questions of vital importance ; and the 
truth remains that we must lay aside 
our serene satisfaction with the senti- 
mental attitude we have assumed to- 
wards it and take a logical hold upon its 
meaning and study its details accurately. 
When we do this, we may count our- 
selves more worthy to mold and govern 
family life. 

This thought applies with special dis- 
tinctness to the hotise—the shell of the 
home. The house must exist before the 
household. A study of house-needs, 
therefore, is the fundamental phase of 
home-making. Yet women, as a rule, 
leave this part of their proper work en- 
tirely tomen. Witha meek disregard of 
consequences, they too often accept the 
‘*custom-made article’’ in houses, and 
then expend a vast amount of nerve 
force in vainly endeavoring to adjust 
themselves and their families to shells 
that do not fit! Worse, verily, than 
any other ill-fitting garment is a house 
unsuited to the household. Of course, 
if the money is forthcoming, a good 
architect should be employed. This is 
not intended as a plea for the every- 


woman-her-own-architect style of pro- 
cedure. The specialist is one of the 


most glorious products of this century, 
and, whenever possible, we should com- 
mand his or her services in any depart- 
ment of work. But even a genius in 
architecture needs some intelligent as- 
sistance from the house-mother, whose 
special personal and family needs he 
cannot possibly divine. Architects will 
second the statement, I am sure, that 
they now receive a great deal of assist- 
ance and many suggestions but not of 
the right sort. Intelligent assistance is 
needed ; and, if an architect is too great 
a luxury, much accurate information 
which will enable the householder to 
demand a sound and suitable structure. 
If the house is to be bought or rented, 
who but the woman should know good 
from bad in style of architecture, mate- 
rials, construction, and interior arrange- 
ment? Who should know better than 
the woman what suits the tastes and 
purse of the family? And this brings 
us to the gist of the whole question — 
namely, that women are, in the nature 
of things, the world’s house-planners, 
as well as house-keepers, and that in 
any case the responsibility rests eventu- 
ally with the woman of the home ; and 
the sooner she fits herself to meet this 
need, the sooner will our houses become 
what they should be— reasonable and 
beautiful structures. 

It is a far cry from the rude covert of 
the cave-dweller to the well equipped 
home of to-day ; and immense as the dif- 
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ference is in construction and material 
comfort then and now, it is not so great 
as the gap between the ideas of the two 
house-builders. Savage man dug out 
his hole under the eaves of a great rock, 
or threw together the materials of his 
hut for protection against wind and 
water and wild beasts. That was all. 
Modern man brings all the thought of 
all the ages to bear upon nature’s 
wealth and produces a shell of intricate 
construction. To the life in this shell 
he gives the spirit of love and co-opera- 
tion — and behold, the Home ! 

Let us emphasize this thought — that 
the idea back of our building is what 
mainly distinguishes us from the savage 
hut-maker. When we build houses for 
cover merely (some tenement or rent- 
ing houses, for instance), we have a 
painful kinship with the cave-dweller. 
If we build without full thought of every- 
day needs or largely for display, we 
declare a close likeness to the Indian, 
who carves the posts of his wigwam 
while the winds and rains beat through 
the chinks in its walls. And the moral 
of the story is, that what was a law of 
nature with him becomes a fault or 
crime with us, because of our greater 
His child- 
ish pleasure in meaningless decoration 
has been replaced by our knowledge 


knowledge and experience. 


that the essence of real beauty is the 
idea — the design ; and the simple in- 
stinct of self-preservation which gov- 


erned his actions has grown for us into 
the ‘‘ Love ye one another,”’ with all 
the responsibility and joy of thought 
and work for our brother man. 
Throughout the passing ages man’s 
shelter has kept pace with his social 
condition, and the present hopeful, al- 
most noble state of domestic architec- 
ture is without doubt due to a social 
state which recognizes the true value of 
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family life, of individual liberty, and of 
humanitarianism. Our forefathers of 
the hut or tent, among whom ‘the 
family,’’ if existing at all, was at best 
a most vague institution, found their 
loose-jointed dwelling quite suitable 
and sufficient. The Egyptians, who 
gave to the world the first specimens of 
architecture, built to the glory of their 
rulers, not to the glory of God or for 
the good of men. Family life and in- 
dividual liberty were of small account 
among them, so the dwelling house, of 
any personal or private nature, was 
scarcely dreamed of in their philosophy. 
Among the Greeks we find a greater 
love of liberty and the beginnings of a 
consciousness of the beauty of family 
life. So we find in their communities 
the private dwelling evolving into some 
more defined expression of comfort and 
beauty. But the Greek was more in 
love with public festivals than with pri- 
vate life, and temples were the triumphs 
of Grecian architecture. His eye trained 
to forms of beauty and his body superbly 
active suggested to him severe simplic- 
ity in the interior arrangement of his 
home and the exquisite outline of its 
exterior. Another example of the evi- 
dent effect of social conditions upon 
home-architecture is found in the feu- 
dal castles of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. These great piles of stone, 
magnificently barren of comfort, were 
built as barricades against a warring 
state of society. They towered with 
appalling sternness among the mud huts 
of the soil tillers, expressing a state of 
feeling as unsympathetic as their out- 
lines were hard and unlovely. In later 
centuries, the noble suggestions of the 
Renaissance bore fruit in greater beauty 
and appropriateness in dwelling-houses 
and in all buildings. Society growing 
purer, more flexible, and more demo- 
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cratic, the private house became some- 
thing more than a covert, or a sleeping 
place, or a prison. Family life gave 
the first great lessons in social relations, 
and taught men the necessity and wis- 
dom of co-operation. Men began to 
learn, and are still learning, that they 
must not live or move, or build, each 
for himself alone. 

Gradually the whole civilized world 
has come to believe that every human 
being hasa right to a decent and health- 
ful place to eat and sleep in, if nothing 
more. Men are studying and striving, 
not only to make their own homes com- 
fortable and beautiful, but to give to the 
least fortunate a share of God's freest 
gifts, sunshine and pure air. Though 
some of the tenement houses in this 
dear land of ours are blots on her fair 
record, it is a blessed truth that the 
poorest classes of America are generally 
better housed than in any other coun- 
try in the world. 

We have seen how general social con- 
ditions have affected domestic architec- 
ture. It is a matter of action and re- 
action. Men have been and will al- 
ways be immensely influenced by the 
houses in which they live. The ‘‘ Attic 
Philosopher ’’ no doubt said some wise 
and beautiful things, but we would not 
take him as a type of all-round normal 
growth. Remember, too, that he and 
other men who have worked nobly in 
cramped, unwholesome, or abnormal 
surroundings, were usually the products 
of good surroundings. If the attic 
philosopher’s mother had spent as much 
time close under a roof as he did, it is 
certain that he would not have had intel- 
lect enough to philosophize as delight- 
fully as he did ! 

Bearing in mind this effect of the 
house on the human being—on his 
health, his mind, his character —let us 


see with what general principles we may 
begin. In the first place, let us build 
conscientiously, realizing what a_ vital 
act itis to build ahouse. Let us build, 
not only with stability, but with truth ; 
aiming at soundness and avoiding sham. 
Again, a very practical precept is this, — 
build from the foundations up, and 
from the inside out. In other words, 
consider the character and importance 
of the foundations before you estimate 
columns and cornices, and arrange for 
the life of the people who are to oc- 
cupy the house before you outline 
beauty of exterior. Let the outward 
beauty grow naturally and of necessity 
out of the uses of the home. 

Where shall we live? How shall we 
live? These questions answered defi- 
nitely.and intelligently will carry us a 
long way towards successful results. 
The size, location, and surroundings of 
the lot upon which the house is to be 
built, and the climate of the locality, 
must determine to a large extent the 
style of architecture. Zhe eternal fit- 
ness of things must be the motto. 
Broad verandas, wide windows and 
doors, placed to catch the prevailing 
breezes, but well put together for cold 
days,— these are the Southern and 
summer house necessities. As for gen- 
eral styles of building, a Swiss cottage 
should not be set on the level stretch 
of a city street, and the long unbroken 
flanks of a city house would not adorn 
green fields and shady groves. Much 
more variety, however, than we usually 
see is possible in our city houses. We 
may hope to be surrounded in time by 
repetitions of Mr. Alired White’s model 
block in Boston, with its open court 
and fountains and trees, or by such 


charming artistic results as are seen in 
the block on Fifth avenue and Fifty- 
sixth street, in New York, where artis- 
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tic unity in the architect’s conception 
makes of the long stretch of houses a 
noble example of his art. If, however, 
we cannot have such co-operation and 
must build in the city each for himself, 
without regard to harmony with the 
close neighbor in brown stone or brick, 
we may at least demand an artistic sep- 
arateness for our house. Of course, 
the architect’s ability can best serve here, 
with the stipulation that he build for 
sunlight and pure air first (so hard to 
secure in a city block), before he con- 
siders exterior effect. A style of archi- 
tecture which allows a projecting upper 
story or a window jutting out to catch 
sunlight and air would mean added 
hours of beauty and comfort. 

Of course, the possibilities of beauty 
and expression of individual taste are 
much greater in country houses, or those 
in smaller towns. It is a blessed privi- 
lege to look out on green spaces and 
have the sunlight always looking in on 
us at some spot in the house. And in 
such places the householder of moderate 
means may have his own bit of green 
and plant the trees to suit his house or 
set the house to suit his trees. A house 
which seems to grow out of its sur- 
roundings is an actual possibility in the 
country. This perfect harmony and ap- 
propriateness has an exquisite example 
in a house described by Mrs. Helen 
Campbell in her admirable _ book, 
‘* Household Economics ’’ : — 

‘* There is a house on one of the most beauti- 
ful roads in the United States —the Jerusalem 
Road, between Nantasket and Cohasset, Mass., 
the sea at one side, piling ledges and scattered 
rocks, with their growth of vine and shrub, 
seeming to defy the builder on the other. Out 
of one of these ledges a house has grown, for 
where ledge ends and house begins one can 
hardly say. The architect studied every inch of 
it. Nature had made a scheme of color and 
decoration as well as a foundation no man could 
better. Of this stone he made the heuse, lay- 


ing carefully aside and protecting every trailing 
blackberry vine, every clump of sweet fern. 
Wide-spreading, sturdy, and strong it grew, 
balconies here and there, a sheltered sunny 
piazza, a living room in more senses than one, 
and the overhanging roof as perfectly fitted a 
shield and protection as the brooding wings of a 
mother hen. Even the front steps were not so 
much steps as a judicious selection of rises in 
the ledge — and at every jutting point trailed and 
clasped and lived, its own life unharmed, all 
the delicate wild growth that had been and that 
remained an integral and inseparable part of the 
beauty all may see.”’ 

Beauty of surroundings — a fair out- 
look as well as a graceful outline — is 
more important than the thoughtless 
imagine, and more attainable. If we 
bear in mind always that healthfulness 
and beauty are better worth paying for 
than many things we buy, if we waste 
no thought or time or money that might 
go towards getting them, the results will 
be amazing, even with a very small in- 
come. 

In choosing materials for the house 
we may accept the advice of Mr. E. C. 
Gardner, a widely known architect, who 
makes the suggestion that a judicious 
admixture of brains with any material 
is decidedly advantageous. Those who 
can afford it will do well to decide on 
brick or stone. There are too many 
beautiful and costly houses built of 
wood. A house in which we live and 
suffer and grow comes to be like a part 
of us, and seems to hand down to gen- 
erations that follow something of our 
personality. And if we build so solidly 
and for the generations to come, we 
will be apt to build more carefully and 
conscientiously. If wood is used, the 
main consideration is to provide against 
fire and warping timbers. Mr. Gard- 
ner has written alittle book called ‘‘ The 
House that Jill Built,’’ in which he tells 
us that to prevent fire in a wooden 
house, the best method is to cut off the 
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drafts which rush usually through the 
spaces between the outer walls and in- 
ner partitions. The best material for 
this purpose is ‘‘ mineral wool’? —a 
product of iron ‘‘slag.’’ A few hun- 
dred dollars added to the cost of a 
medium sized wooden dwelling will fill 
in these spaces with this material ; and 
the resulting safety against fire, and sav- 
ing of fuel in winter, will soon repay the 
investment. And, by the way, this 
plan stops rats as well as flames. Two 
other important points to be remem- 
bered in the construction of a house, are 
these : to so build floor and partitions, 
that noises will not be carried from one 
room to another, and to provide a well- 
built open fireplace in every room, even 
when the house is heated by furnace. 

The foundations of a house should be 
laid far below freezing point and in 
trenches. Flat stones,- leveled with 
cement and much broader than the 
visible foundation, make the best sup- 
port. Above this layer, materials which 
can be made absolutely firm and which 
will not admit dampness, must be used. 
A coating of cement should be put on 
the cellar sides. A clean, dry, well- 
ventilated cellar is literally the founda- 
tion of much home comfort. Here 
compartments for heating apparatus, a 
room for fuel, and a cold storage room 
may be located. 

We may now consider interior struc- 
ture. Those portions of the house which 
meet the vital needs of the family, the 
kitchen and bedrooms, are of first im- 
portance. The kitchen should be small 
enough for convenience and _ large 
enough, if possible, for comfort in warm 
weather. An oblong shape seems de- 
sirable, a short distance between the 
range and the serving table, a long dis- 
tance stretching between two windows 
for good ventilation. The kitchen 
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should be so placed that the prevailing 
winds will blow the fumes from the 
house and not into the living rooms. 
If the plan for cost and size will admit, 
other windows may be set above a line 
of shelves, where they will admit sun 
and air and yet not occupy wall-space 
needed for furniture. A kitchen porch 
should be added where vessels can be 
sunned and where butcher and baker 
can deposit their wares and leave the 
kitchen floor clean and the cook’s tem- 
per consequently unruffled. 

Between the kitchen and the body of 
the house there should be a _ passage- 
way with openings opposite each other. 
This is another insurance policy against 
kitchen odors, which, however clean 
and proper in the kitchen, do not be- 
long in the other part of the house. 
We know that cooking and cleaning 
must go on in our homes, but it is a 
part of the housekeeper’s art to hide 
the machinery and show only the charm- 
ing results. As we go towards the 
front of the house we must pass, not 
through the dining room and _ pantries, 
as in so many houses, but through a 
side passage, small but well lighted and 
cut off from the kitchen and pantries by 
a door. 

To a Southern home-maker the ve- 
randas are such a tempting part of the 
plan that it seems altogether natural to 
step out, just here, on to one which may 
be quite wide and cut off from the more 
public part of the house by the library 
It leads from the 
side entrance into a garden, where we 


wall on one side. 


can imagine, during these sunny days, 
banks of red poppies, and beds of bright 
sun-loving petunias, and borders of 
nasturtiums — and perhaps, against the 
fence or wall, stately hollyhocks and 
all to be had for 


spicy old marigolds 


a little love of them, which means a few 
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pennies worth of seed and a bit of dig- 
ging and watering. 

It is amazing that so many houses 
are built without the convenience of a 
back stairway. Even in a very modest 
dwelling, a well-placed and well-designed 
stairway is a thing to be worked for. 
And the wide graceful sweep of spa- 
cious, gently-rising stairs, or the wind- 
ing stately beauty of the old colonial 
way, is a really noble addition to an en- 
trance hall. The back stairway must be 
wide enough for trunks and furniture to 
be carried up and down and with a 
gradual rise so that chambermaids and 
children may use them without danger. 
Those points in the plan where the sun 
may enter earliest and linger longest 
should be selected for sleeping and bath 
The brightest of the bright 
rooms must be the nursery. Too little 
attention is paid to this need. 
of limited means seem to consider the 


rooms. 
People 


nursery a sort of impossible child’s par- 
Almost 
every house could have a sunny room, 
large or small, reserved for the little 
ones, if the owner would only realize 


adise reserved for the rich. 


what is of real importance, and not 
spend on tawdry ornament what should 
go for space and light. 

The main point in planning second- 
story comfort, is to provide closets — 
large enough in size and in number. 
At least one large closet, provided with 
hooks and shelves, and easily opened 
drawers, built in the walls, should be a 
Somewhere in 
this private region of our house we 
should provide a linen closet. Not a 
cuddy in the wall, but a wee well-lighted 
room with deep shelves, and a few 
drawers for the daintiest linens. A 


part of every bedroom. 


shaft running from the rear of the up- 
per hall, to the kitchen or laundry, is an 
excellent time and disorder saver, if the 


family washing be done at home. The 
guest room, if the privileges of hospital- 
ity be ours, should be somewhat apart 
from the family suite. It may be made 
in design and arrangement as delightful 
as possible, but it should not be the 
‘best room.’’ What a parody on real 
home life, is that old provincial expres- 
sion! Why, the best room should be 
the baby’s room, where toys and noise, 
beauty and brightness, are equally prev- 
alent. Where the lot is small, upstairs 
porches give extra breathing space, 
with screens of growing plants to give 
beauty and privacy. One good general 
rule may be laid down for windows. 
Wherever possible have the lower sash 
filled with one broad pane ; and reserve 
stained glass or broken leaded lines for 
the upper part. This rule does not ap- 
ply, of course, to windows designed 
solely for ornament— as in stairway 
windows of stained glass. Windows 
are generally meant as inlets for light 
and air, and outlooks for tired eyes ; 
so they should be large, and unbroken 
Have as 
many bedrooms as there are members of 
the family, when means will allow. 


by mullions or small panes. 


Provision for personal privacy is not 
enough considered in our American 
homes. When sucha number of rooms 
is impossible, a small dressing room or 
a screened recess should be provided 
in every bedroom, 

In a house of moderate size and cost 
the library may be the principal room. 
If so it should be large enough to allow 
for the varied pastime occupations of a 
When the entrance hall can 
serve this general use, the library may 
be smaller and used for the dear quiet 
moments, now and then. The dining 
room should be a bright room if pos- 
sible, but it may, with all other public 
rooms, be located at any convenient 


family. 
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point, provided it holds proper kinship 
to the kitchen and has a fair share of 
light, heat, and pure air. These public 
rooms fill an important place in family 
and general social life, but their uses are 
subservient, such 
matters as food preparation and sleep. 


in some ways, to 
We need cheeriness at meal time, it is 
true, and a sunlit breakfast is a genuine 
delight ; but we may sacrifice this, if 
necessary in limited space, without det- 
riment to the household health and 
peace, if we supply that cheeriness of 
spirit which will aid digestion and every 
other function of body and mind. 

It cannot be too often said that the 
beauty of our ideal house will grow nat- 
urally and of necessity out of its use- 
fulness. There is no beauty in great 
unused rooms, however exquisite in de- 
sign. And can we not see a wide curv- 
ing recess, in the library, or a wee cozy 
corner with its windows opening a little 
high above the cushioned window-seats, 
seeming to grow out of a book-loving 
atmosphere in the home? And _ that 
wide veranda — with a second story out- 


side the mother’s room or nursery — 
does it not stretch itself out beyond 
ordinary limits, giving a touch of real 
beauty to the house outline, because 
the children find it a glorious summer 
play room, and the house mother finds 
the evening meal a restful finish to the 


day when served in such dainty sur- 
roundings? So does reasonable beauty 
come to be a part of our building. 

That the windows and doors should 
fit well and not warp; that the roof 
should be a real shelter and not a leak- 
ing nuisance ; that the chimneys should 
be substantial and the flues draw well : 
all these points should be basic con- 
siderations. For all such practical de- 
tails we can only secure trained and 
conscientious assistance, stress 
these points, as most important. 

In cottage or mansion, there is no 
one interior effect which adds greater 


charm than a sort of general com- 


munion between the public rooms. 
Wide openings with no doors, and only 
graceful drapery half-defining the limits 
of one room and the beginning of an- 
other — such an arrangement pos- 
sible even in a cottage, and really makes 
the cost of building less. In a large 
house it adds the charm of vistas ; and, 
in a small one, gives the suggestion of 
noble spaces. 

It is impossible here to give more 
than a suggestion of the delights and 
interest of domestic architecture, which 
may inspire to further study. Such 
study, among women, will surely result 
in houses where welcome and rest are 
written on the outward aspect, and 


comfort, charm, and truth reign within. 


Summer 


By RuTH RAYMOND 


Summer in the garden where the lilies swing ; 
Summer by the river, clear the linnets sing ; 
Summer on the mountains, warm the breezes blow 
To the verdant valleys smiling far below ; 

All the joys of summer flooding earth and air, 
While we softly murmur, ‘‘ Summer is so fair !”’ 
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Possession 


By WILLIAM BRUNTON 


So many lives about me move, 
So many faces fair I see, 

Yet in the one I truly love,— 
Is all humanity for me! 


She represents the smile of grace, 
The blessedness of love divine ; 
And when I look in her sweet face, 
I say — the whole wide world is mine ! 


The Best Way 


In Doing All Manner of Things About the House 


By HeEsTER M. PooLe 


all things there are two han- 

dles,’’ said an old Greek phi- 
losopher. ‘‘ Be sure you take hold of 
the right one.’’ That is, do things the 
best way. And the epigram of Socrates, 
like the truth of mathematics, is appli- 
cable in all times and places. 

To the housekeeper the best way of 
carrying on the work in her domain is 
fully as important as it is in the office, 
the laboratory, the workshop, or on 
the farm. In fact, did we find that way 
and pursue it, the millennium would 
come. With an earnest effort to help 
the homemaker and all those who are 
‘“set in families,’’ GoopD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING will each month, under the above 
title, point out the best way in regard to 
many practical things about the home. 


Midsummer Heat comes with the advent 
of July if not before. However beautiful the 
season, it isa trying one. If one would escape 
suffering, she must wisely regard the laws of 
right living. While Mother Nature’s cornuco- 
pia is filled with a superabundance of the good 
and beautiful things of life, every crevice is 
packed with parasites. To use these and reject 
those is our object. Germs relentlessly multi- 
ply, and many are inimical to health! 


The Cellar, well drained and aired, must 
be kept free from rubbish, and especially from 
decaying vegetables and other foods. Frequent 
cleaning out the corners and sweeping the walls 
are essential. All kinds of food, including veg- 
etables, should be kept from the light. Jellies 
and canned fruits ought to be stored in dark 
cupboards. Windows enough to air the cellar 
and screens for all of them are essential. If 
the sashes are opened at sunset and remain so 
until the next day’s heat, then closed to keep in 
the fresh air, it will be much cooler than if open 
all day. But to remain closed continually is to 
breed foulness and disease. Lime scattered in 
the corners will conduce to keep the cellar free 
from mold. A damp basement is a disorder- 
breeding spot. 


The Refrigerator is too often a pest 
and a menace. Few domestics, or their mis- 
tresses, realize the importance of its utter 
cleanliness. From observation the writer 
is certain that four out of five refriger- 
ators are extremely unwholesome. Ice, un- 
rinsed, is covered with half - fetid woolen 
cloths, the zinc inclosure is superficially 
cleansed, and in it are set rank-smelling foods 
while yet warm, to contaminate milk, butter, 
and other comestibles. Every second morning 
at least all food should be taken out and the 
entire refrigerator, with its slides and drain 
pipe, scalded with strong hot soda water. 
When this is quickly followed by a rinsing of 
cold water, the packing will not be sufficiently 
warmed to melt the ice. Milk and butter should 
be set upon the bottom of the refrigerator, and 
nothing in the way of eatables should be placed 
in the receptacle devoted to the ice. If the 
latter be inclosed in paper outside of the woolen 
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fabric (which needs a semi-weekly scalding), it 
will melt more slowly than otherwise. A glass 
jar of drinking water may be kept in the ice 
chamber, to be used in place of a small glacier 
in the pitcher. 


The Ice- Water Habit is most deleteri- 
ous. In the first place, one can never positively 
know that the ice is free from poisonous germs, 
—that is, natural ice. How can it be, when 
you come to think of it? In the second 
place it is suicidal to drench the stomach with 
ice water, thus paralyzing its function. No 
man would allow an animal to alternate warm 
food with ice water, and no man can estimate 
the annual number of diseases and deaths in- 
duced by this senseless practice. 


In the Kitchen, the boiler that furnishes 
steam for the household, cleanliness, cleanli- 
ness and still cleanliness, is the watchword, 
above all times in mid-summer. Every closet, 
corer, receptacle, sink, dish, and cloth ought 
to be kept immaculate. Constant must be the 
warfare against dust, debris, dirt, and insects. 
In these days everything is alive, and much of 
that life, spite of the Hindoo belief, is inimical 
to human welfare. One has only to read of the 
wonderfully beneficent effect of the sanitation 
following cleanliness effected under General 
Wood in Cuba, to comprehend the necessity 
of this warfare against fertile and deadly 
microbes. 

In the homes of women of intelligence and 
accomplishments, such neglect of the laws of 
health as sends the cold chills overone to think 
about has been too frequently seen. Recepta- 
cles and closets are both odious and odorous, 
decaying food by the side of milk and butter, 
soiled towels around the bread, filthy sinks and 
dishcloths, and a general air of neglect which 
would only be pardonable among Hottentots. 
And these things in the households of good 
women, philanthropists, and even graduates of 
colleges. Too much occupied are they with 
their guilds, their music, with social life, to give 
attention to details. In one case, when typhoid 
fever invaded the household, to which two 
members fell victims, the nurse found no less 
than half a dozen fetid damp cloths in and near 
the sink. 


Canning and Jelly Making have been 
begun. Other columns may state that all fruits 
should be plucked before they are very ripe, 
and on a clear dry day. However, they may 
omit to say that four or five common playing 
marbles in boiling fruit juice, as they move 
about on the bottom of the saucepan, will pre- 
clude the necessity of constant stirring in order 
to prevent scorching. 

The housewife’s frock, when engaged in such 
duties, should be a skirt of print or some wash- 
able material, made quite short. Over it may 
be worn a sort of combined waist and apron, 
preferably of gingham. A shirt waist made 


rather scantier in front than usual, is supple- 
mented by a long apron of two breadths. One- 
half of it is sewed to the belt, the other laps 
over the left side, attached to a belt of its own. 
This apron saves the sleeves of the ordinary 


waist worn with the usual bib apron, and is 
likewise cooler. It is onlya moment’s work to 
slip off this novel arrangement, and don a cool 
fresh shirt waist. 


To Combine the Useful With the 
Beautiful is the best way,other things consid- 
ered, tomake home attractive. Thus the home- 
maker, while first studying a healthful, appetiz- 
ing menu for July, serves it in an artistic 
manner. And this without much expenditure 
of time or money. For a change she can 
arrange a real green and white luncheon or 
dinner. Always procurable, either in the city 
or the country, are ferns,— often the exquisite 
maidenhair. On the snowy linen covered board 
she places a centerpiece of linen simply out- 
lined with green embroidery or sprinkled with 
needle-worked snowdrops. If the edge is open 
work, under it she lays a piece of green sateen. 
On this is set a bowl or vase, from which rise 
graceful nodding fern fronds of various sizes 
but none large or coarse. To show the stems 
the vase should be of crystal or of cut-glass. If 
it be set upon a mirror so much the better, since 
thatcan be edged with small fronds or with 
any fine greenery, arranged with the stems 
pointing inward. If it be more convenient, 
the common wild turnip blossom and _ leaf 
may be used, as that is exceedingly decorative 
and graceful. It must be remembered, though, 
that this plant is poisonous and must not be 
placed in the mouth. During many years the 
writer has kept bouquets of the wild turnip on 
her tables without harm. It is far more deco- 
rative than many a cherished cultivated blos- 
som, which is esteemed merely because it is not 
common. We are so apt to undervalue the 
prodigal largess of nature, however beautiful 
it may be. 

In a Green Luncheon, the object is to 
keep to that color and white. If one has time 
she can set the central bowl in a bed of moss 
arranged upon a large circular shallow dish, 
and in this make a fringe of small ferns and 
dainty white blossoms, keeping these subsidiary 
to the taller fronds in vase or bowl. One tiny 
blossom and frond in a wine glass or small vase 
beside each plate will complete the effect. And 
it is so easy to arrange. 

It follows that the china must be colorless. 
Upon a special occasion the menu can be made 
to show only green and white. For instance, a 
spinach or a cream soup may be followed by a 
whitefish, chicken, or other white meats, gar- 
nished with parsley, and with asparagus and 
green peas as the vegetables. For dessert, 
serve white cherries or white raspberries piled 
high, and the interstices holding stems of cherries 
bearing their full clusters, or with fern plumes 
nodding over the royal fruit below. Large, 
sweet, juicy, and highly flavored, the white 
raspberry is a delectable adjunct to any summer 
meal. 

If preferred, there may be pie or pudding 
made of these uncolored fruits, followed by 
white ices and pistachio ice cream. Individual 
cherry cups are easily made and are attractive 
when served each as an island in a lakelet of 
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whipped cream. They are made by sifting 


together one pint of flour and two rounded 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Into it mb 
one rounded dessertspoonful of butter, and mix 
with sufficient water to make a soft dough. 
Butter large cups, drop into them a little dough, 
then a tablespoonful of stoned cherries, fol- 
lowed by sufficient dough to half fill the cups. 
Set them in a shallow pan of hot water, place 
in the oven, cover it, and steam half an hour. 
Turn out each on a dessert plate and deluge 
with cream whipped and flavored with cherry 
juice. This is a recipe suitable also for any 
kind of small fruit. If the hostess chooses she 
can cover her table with soft wrinkled fine 
sateen, in the foldings of which are inserted 
the stems of white blossoms. Then the china 
and the viands should be colorless. 


All Rich Food should be avoided in mid- 
summer, including cakes, pastry,and compounds 
of eggs, butter, and a variety of ingredients. 
Greatly would be lowered the death rate and 
increased the idleness of physicians, if the home- 
maker only knew how to live. There are men 
who have for their first meal, every day in the 

ear, ham and eggs, eggs and ham! Others, 

nown to me, nine months out of twelve, daily 
consume a matutinal plateful of hot griddle 
cakes. Such gross feeders are always hotbeds 
for the culture of rheumatism, gout, dyspepsia, 
and other disorders. By middle age these per- 
sons are usually hopeless cases, or they disap- 
pear from the stage of life. Their wives should 
know better. But every woman desires to please 
her husband, and most lack the tact and the 
wisdom to lure their families into the ways of 
pure foods and good health. 

That way, to one not morbidly inclined, lies 
through summery paths, shaded with delectable 
fruits. Gathered not too soon nor too late, 
but just at the golden moment when every drop 
of juice has attained perfection, served ere they 
are stale, with but little sugar, either cooked or 
uncooked, they furnish the best food that man 
ought to crave. Not that good meats and fresh 
vegetables should be discarded. By no means. 
But, in the place of indigestible cakes and bil- 
ious pastries, let us have, during every month, 
fruits ‘‘ convenient to their season.’’ Each and 
all can be prepared so as to be delicious to the 
palate and delightful to the eye. For children 
as well as adults they make the best of foods, 
and,in some form, should be served at every 
meal. 


Fruit Stains on Table Linen. Where 
fresh, place the stained portion over a bowl in 
a cup shape, so that liquid will readily run 
through, and pour over it boiling water until 
the stain disappears. This must be done before 
it has been in contact with cold water or soap. 
Fresh tea stains are removable in the same 
manner. Where stains are dried, make a solu- 
tion of one teaspoonful of oxalic acid and one 
teacupful of soft cold water. Dip the stain in 
this, rub, and at once thoroughly rub in clear 
water to prevent the rotting of the fabric. 
When it is inconvenient to procure oxalic acid, 
rub the fruit stain with soap, plaster it with wet 


starch and hang in the sun. Apply these again 
and again until the linen is bleached. Mildew 
is usually removable by the same method, or by 
an application of lemon juice and salt, followed 
by exposure to the sun. To bleach the worst 
mildew it may be needful to make a thick paste 
of half a cupful of soft soap with powdered 
starch, half as much salt as starch, and the 
juice of one lemon. Wet both sides of the 
cloth with this preparation and let it lie on 
the grass over night, renewing the paste two or 
three times. 


To Remove Fruit Stains from the 
Hands, wash in clear water and while yet 
moist hold them above the fumes of a burning 
match, the sulphur of which will cause the dis- 
coloration to disappear. Sometimes fruit and 
ink stains are removable by rubbing the hands 
with a ripe tomato. 


Fresh Wine Stains are removed by cov- 
ering them at once with common table salt, then 
wash as usual. Should the stain be made by 
Port wine, a little sherry poured over the salt 
will set free a gas which will bleach the linen. 


Tron Rust is removable by adding one ta- 
blespoonful of oxalic acid and the juice of a 
large lemon to one pint of soft water. In this 
wash the discolored portion of the white linen 
or cotton, and rinse immediately in clear water. 
It must be remembered that a strong solution, 
or a weak one left in the fabric, will injure the 
material. Also that this acid will bleach col- 
ored goods, and that it is rank poison. . 


To Prevent Mildew, by the seashore or 
in other damp places, it is well to keep, upon 
the closet or cellar floor a wide, deep, earthen 
plate or bowl, partly filled with unslaked lime. 
After the moisture is absorbed and the lime 
slaked, renew with a fresh lump, taking care 
to keep itfrom contact with paper or cloth. Un- 
slaked lime is also an excellent thing with 
which to discourage the incursions of bugs,rats, 
and mice. 


To Set Delicate Colors of all kinds, in- 
cluding embroideries, soak them in a solution 
of a teacupful of salt to every two quarts of 
water. An hour will suffice, then wash as 
usual. Or, soak, in a pailful of lukewarm 
water in which has been stirred a tablespoon- 
ful of spirits of turpentine. : 


A Fourth of July Dinner is practical 
for the patriotically inclined. Take any rec- 
tangular dishes, like bread or pie tins, and after 
filling them with sand, arrange side by side in 
the center of the table in the shape of the Amer- 
ican flag. The stripes,stars, and white back- 
ground are made with flowers, red, white, and 
blue, of any kind convenient to procure. They 
may include red and white carnations and roses, 
and the blue cornflower or old fashioned bach- 
elor’s button, and must be inserted in the moist 
sand so thickly as to entirely conceal it. The 
flag staff, pointing to the carver’s seat, may be 
made of any delicate green vine. 

In the center of a small cube of bread, placed 
beside each place, insert the staff of a small silk 
flag, which is to be used in place of a bouton- 
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niere by each guest. Flag drapery above the 
windows and mantel continues the decorations. 
In harmony with them would be the white 
frocks of the ladies, the alternates being trim- 
med with bows of blue and of red. Nor would it 
be a difficult matter to have the different courses 
continue the color scheme. Blueis the hardest 
color to manage, but a set of blue and white 
table ware would supply that. 

Should it be too much trouble to make the 
central flower decoration, it would be easy to 
cross the table diagonally, from corner to cor- 
ner, with that broad striped flag ribbon which 
was extensively manufactured during the late 
war. At the crossing set a medium sized crys- 
tal vase, filled with dry sand. In it insert the 
standards of several silk flags of a suitable size, 
the staffs slanting outward so that the silk 
hangs gracefully over the base of the bowl or 
vase. The sand may be concealed by white 
flowers, the short stems set thickly together. 
Should there be a chandelier over the table, 
four ribbons may be attached to that, then 
brought to the corners, where the ends are fin- 
ished with vases of flowers. 


The Use of Jewels in decoration and 
dress is notably increasing. These so-styled 
jewels are, of course, nothing more than col- 
ored glass cut like diamonds, but they sparkle 
and scintillate with the fire of real gems. As 
in many other productions, science has so closely 
simulated the effect of nature’s chemistry that 
only experts can detect the difference between 
the productions of the laboratory and that which 
they resemble. Many of the gems worn by 
women of wealth, as well as those which gleam 
upon the neck and hair of actresses, can be pur- 
chased for a moderate sum. In fact, in cases of 
pecuniary difficulty valuable heirlooms are sold 


or pawned and their settings filled with bits of 
dazzling glass. 

Jewels are displayed in decorations of por- 
tieres and other hangings. They accentuate 
gleams of color in velvet and embroideries, and 
give brilliance, without glare, to the darkest 
corner. Woven into galloons, braid, and lace, 
they can be applied to fabrics by any novice. 
In these cases they are sold for what they are 
and never masquerade. As an edge for hang- 
ings, when sparsely used, they are effective. 
Too many are in bad taste. On the dress they 
are employed in trimming the fronts and stand- 
ing collars of bodices with judicious reserve. 


Real Jewels, scientists now assert, possess 
organic life. It has long been known that 
opals and pearls grow dull when worn by inva- 
lids, and latterly rubies and the turquoise are 
found to share the same sensibility. Pearls are 
more indicative of the condition of the wearer 
than any other gem. Though this delicate 
stone lives longer than a flower, it seems to 
have a form of life, which, like that of the 
flower, loses color and brilliancy and actually 
dies. Nor is this property unfounded in reason. 
Science has latterly learned much concerning 
germs and their influence in the propagation of 
health and disease. Those invisible emana- 
tions which surround the person wearing gems 
penetrate the interstices of the jewel and actu- 
ally increase or decrease its brilliancy. The 
inference is a true one that rings and pins 
should be laid aside by the invalid. Even in 
good health, it is better to give them an occa- 
sional rest. To inclose them in their cases and 
put them away, is to insure an access of luster. 
Even clothing should also be treated to rest. 
It freshens up wonderfully the frock or wrap, to 
shake and brush the garment and hang it ina 
dark closet. 


Get 


By MATTIE 


MEAN it. Get out into the open air 

these glorious, summer days, every 

housewife in the land! Especially in 
the country. 

‘*Oh! yes,’’ responds some over- 
worked woman, ‘‘it’s easy enough to 
advise us to get out into the open air ; 
but after having been on my feet all the 
forenoon and half the afternoon, I’m 
too tired to go out anywhere, even if | 
didn’t have to sit down and sew every 
minute till time to get supper !’’ 


Out! 


W. BAKER 


Very true; and the sewing you have 
to do is no pretty fancywork, but 
coarse trowsers to patch, little garments 
to mend, and endless stocking-darning. 
But don’t sit down in the kitchen to do 
it. It is the bounden duty of every 
practical housewife to stay out of that 
apartment all she can. You need a 
change from the atmosphere of work 
which must inhere even in the most 
well-ordered kitchen. Take your mend- 
ing basket and sewing chair and go out 
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in the yard, somewhere under God’s 


blue heaven, and let the fresh air and 
sunshine, and all the soothing influences 
of Nature, charm and rest you, and 
make you forget for a while the indoor 
cares. Outdoor air is at once a tonic and 
anervine. It actsonboth mind and body. 

‘* You country people don’t half know 
how to enjoy life,’’ say our city friends 
when they come to see us. ‘‘ How can 
you stay indoors when you can get out?”’ 
No best parlors for them ; they prefer 
green grass to the most luxurious of 
carpets. It is a solemn fact that our 
summers are short and winters are long, 
so we should all the more sedulously 
utilize the golden hours while they last. 

But even better than taking your 
yard for an afternoon sitting room is 
taking it for a supper room. Have 
your tea out there, ‘‘a gypsy tea,’’ we 
call it. And again the overworked 
housewife enters her protest : 

‘*Oh ! yes, it’s all very well for those 
who have time and strength for such 
things, or servants to do the work, but 
I seem to see myself lugging the table 
and all the supper things out into the 
yard and back again !”’ 

To give the personal answer again, 
for years we have had our tea on the 
lawn more or less in warm weather, and 
always with less work than to get it in- 
doors—there! Set your inventive 
genius to work. What’s the use of 
being a Yankee woman if you can’t 
contrive things? To begin with, a reg- 
ular table is not needed out there. 
‘*Tell it not in Gath,’’ but for a long 
time we used a wide wash bench; a 
tablecloth covered it as well as though 
it had been solid mahogany. Now we 
have one of those convenient articles 
which can be quickly transformed from 
a stepladder into a wash bench, iron- 
ing board, or worktable, and that is our 


regular outdoor tea table. The frame 
and table-top hang on a big nail ona 
convenient porch, and in two minutes 
from taking it off the nail it is set up 
ready for the cloth. So much for the 
table. And when choosing a place to 
set it, give it as pleasant an outlook as 
possible — some other view than that of 
the barn, the wood pile, or the back- 
yard, all proper in their places, but not 
as pleasant to look upon as forests, 
green hills, and meadows. 

Then, what a treat an outdoor tea is 
to children, not to mention children of 
a larger growth! Those little girls’ 
faces that frown so when called in from 
their play to help get supper, will dim- 
ple into smiles instead, if they are asked 
to help get it out of doors. They will 
be proud to do it all themselves, and 
just you sit still at your sewing and let 
them ; it will do them good. 

But teach them how to plan and to 
save steps. The smaller articles can be 
brought out all at once in a big milk 
pan, even better than on a salver. 
‘* Necessity is the mother of invention.’’ 
Don’t bring out an unnecessary dish, 
knife, fork, or spoon. If the family is 
large and the table small use your larg- 
est plates ; they can be held in the lap 
and will hold a glass of water or a sauce 
plate. Individual butter plates can be 
dispensed with, as also saucers. And the 
dish-washing will be so much the less. 

Very little variety is needed for an 
outdoor supper; the charm of the 
thing is the best sauce, and whatever 
you have is good, and eaten with a rel- 
ish. Indoors the family might feel 
abused if you hadn’t sweltered in the 
hot kitchen to bake those delicious bis- 
cuits for which you are famous, but out 
there plain bread and butter is welcome, 
and bread and milk is ambrosia and 
nectar indeed to the juveniles. 
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Perhaps you have a family of men 
folks to cater for, and have indulged 
them in thinking they must have hot 
meat and potato three times a day in 
dog days as well as in January. If so, 
it is high time you began reforming 
them, and an outdoor supper is a good 
starter. Cook the meat by the fore- 
noon fire, and slice it cold. If they in- 
sist on potatoes at night, cook enough 
at noon to have:some left to fry for 
supper ; it will take very little time or 
fire todo that. Teach the men how 
much better cold tea is than hot for a 
supper drink in dog days. 

Don’t fear that you will use your out- 
door supper room so much it will become 
an old story, for even with the best inten- 
tions you can only use it part of the time. 


There will be rainy days, and windy days, 
and cool days, and days when the grass 
is too tall ; though if your husband en- 
joys the ‘‘ gypsy tea’’ as well as some 
other men, he will be willing to keep it 
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with a wide, roomy porch the tea could 
be served there sometimes when the 
ground is damp or the porch may be in 
a corner sheltered from the wind. _ It is 
simply wonderful how festive such an 
occasion seems and how much it is en- 
joyed by all. It is a veritable picnic 
and never loses its charm ; while such 
happy meals are far less likely to bring 
dyspepsia in their train. 

O my sisters of the practical, work- 
ing staff, let us get all the pleasure we 
can out of our lives, day by day! 
There is so much in contriving to save 
toil, and to make pleasure for others, to 
say nothing of the good it does our own 
souls. Our lives are too much like a 
treadmill at the best, but let us deter- 
mine to pluck every flower of comfort 
which is brave enough to lift its delicate 
face toward us, even by the side of the 
treadmill. To live above and beyond 
toilsome, prosaic environment will help 
make home a pleasant memory to our 


i cut short. If you happen to be blessed children, in years to come. 


Longing 


By FLORENCE A. JONES 


| O, for the meadow-lands, warm and sweet, 
Where the tall grass whispers the whole day long, 
And the meadow lark on the old rail fence 


Floods all the silence with exquisite song ; 
To lie on the south hill slope and dream — 

O, wonderful dreams that never come true ; 
Then home to the kitchen, cool and wide, 

Where Grandma’s caraway cookies grew. 


O, heart of mine, ’tis a weary way 

From the city’s streets to the meadows wide, 
From the clearer vision of manhood’s years 

To youth's sweet dreams on the south hillside ; 
So far from the ways that bruise the feet 

To the grassy paths that my childhood knew, 

From crowding walls to the kitchen wide 

Where Grandma's caraway cookies grew. 
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‘* Loves me — Loves me not’’ — 
A dainty maiden wee, 
Standing ’ mid the daisies, 
Is counting earnestly. 


Pulling off the petals, 

One by one they fall, 
Little Maid repeating, 

Loves me — Not at all.”’ 


“Daisies” 


By M. F. SEARLE 


At last but one wee petal 
Remains, her Fate to tell, 
Softly she confessing — 
‘* Loves me,’’ —as it fell. 


Her merry laugh made music, 
As, lifting her dainty head, 

She cried ‘‘ O little birdies, 
Did you hear what it said? 


‘* He loves me — my dear Papa — 
(Of course / knew ’twas true) 

But I wanted to see if the daisies 
Could read/y know it too.”’ 


a 


Seasonable Menus — VII 


Including Suggestions for the Picnic Basket 
By MARGARET BURROUGHS 


N American making a summer trip 
abroad, if he is fortunate enough 
to be taken into the home life of the 
people, will observe that our English 
-and German cousins plan to spend 
much of their time out of doors. How- 
ever simple and unpretentious the home 
may be, one is almost certain to find, 
back from the street, shut away from 
the observation of the passer-by, a de- 
lightful, sequestered retreat where grate- 
ful shade trees screen from the heat of 
the sun, and where comfortable chairs, 
hammocks, and rustic seats heaped with 
washable cushions, tempt one to bring 
one’s book or sewing. Here the after- 
noon tea or coffee is served. Often- 
times, too, a number of small tables are 
scattered about, and the conventional 
evening meal gives place to a picnic tea 
under one’s own “‘ vine and fig tree.’’ 
Americans do not enjoy as much of 
this out of door life as they might. The 
well-kept lawn is too often entirely at 
the front of the house, where, exposed 
to the view of every passer-by, it affords 
little opportunity for rest or recreation 
of any sort. The very limited space at 
the rear of the house is only sufficient 
for the practical needs of the laundry. 
Despite this unfortunate condition of 
affairs, however, we might, with a little 
planning, enjoy far more of the outdoor 
life than we do. Street cars or pleas- 
ure steamers make it possible for most 


of us to reach the country in a very 
short time, while the filling of the pic- 
nic baskets, if the work be apportioned 
among several members of the party, 
amounts to very little. 


Meals for a Day 
BREAKFAST 
Chilled musk melons 
New England hash 
Soft boiled eggs 
Heated brown bread 
Coffee 


DINNER 
Potage Blanche 
Beefsteak with maitre d’hotel sauce 
Mashed potatoes, whipped 
Baked beets. Creamed carrots 
A summer salad 
Cheese wafers 
Lemon sherbet 
Coffee. Cakes 


A PICNIC TEA 
Rolls. Brown bread 
Fried spring chicken 
Saratoga potatoes 
Stuffed eggs. Boston baked beans 
Pickles. Olives 
Iced tea. Lemonade 
Cake. Fruit 


Scrub the melons, cut in halves, re- 
move seeds, and lay a generous lump of 
ice in each half an hour before serving. 
Just before sending to the table remove 
ice and drain off the water. Serve with 
salt and pepper, or with sugar, as suits 
the taste. 


New England Hash 


Mince the corned beef quite fine and mix with 
it coarsely chopped cold boiled potatoes. Toa 
cupful of the meat allow almost a cup and a half 
of the hashed potato. With the meat and 
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potato mix one-third of a cup of hashed boiled 
beet. The beet is better as prepared for the 
table with a dressing of vinegar and butter, 
though the plain boiled beet will answer. Mix 
thoroughly, season with salt and pepper and 
turn into a hot spider in which a piece of butter 
the size of a large egg has been melted. Mois- 
ten with a third of a cupful of stock or cream. 
Let it simmer for a time without stirring, then 
mix well, and set back on the range to brown. 


Few things vary more in the cooking 
than eggs. Prepared in the following 
manner they are soft and custard like, 
and may be given with impunity to per- 
sons of delicate digestion, while those 
which are carelessly boiled after the old- 
time method prove quite injurious. 


Soft Boiled Eggs 

Have the water in the kettle in which they 
are to be cooked boiling hard, carefully drop in 
the eggs and place the kettle at the back of the 
range where the water will not boil. Keep the 
kettle covered closely for five minutes, and you 
may lift out the eggs with the certainty that they 
will be ‘‘just right.’ If one prefers them 
cooked longer, a moment or two more will not 
impair their digestible quality. There is less 
danger of breaking the eggs if they are placed 
in the kettle first and the boiling water poured 
overthem. The one disadvantage of this plan 
is, that the water stops boiling when turned 
into the kettle and it is not so easy to time the 
eggs accurately. 


Potage Blanche 

This is a delectable French soup especially 
acceptable in warm weather, when the heavier 
soups are less inviting. Orderfrom the butcher 
some veal bones and a pound of lean veal. 
Crack the bones and simmer together with the 
meat for four hours. Set aside the strained 
broth to cool, and skim away the fat which rises 
to the top. There should be about a quart of 
good stock. Reheat the stock and flavor with 
a generous slice of onion and a stalk of celery 
cut in small bits. Cook for twenty minutes, 
then strain once more and add acup of rich 
cream. Melt a tablespoonful of butter and 
cook in it a small tablespoonful of flour. Pour 
gradually upon this mixture a cup of the hot 
soup and strain the whole into the remainder of 
the soup. Have ready a cup of small sprigs of 
cauliflower which have been boiled till tender in 
salted water. Drop these into the soup last of 
all, season with salt and pepper and serve at 
once. 


Beefsteak with Maitre d’ Hotel Sauce 

In ordering a steak impress it upon the 
butcher that it must be well hung and sliced 
thick. A porterhouse or sirloin cut is best, al- 
though there is a good deal of waste in the for- 
mer. The tough end if broiled with the steak 
may later on be converted into meat cakes, or 
contribute toward the making of croquettes, or 


it may be cut away before broiling and enrich 
the contents of the soup kettle. Peel off the 
tough skin on the outside of the fat, trim away 
superfluous fat in the center of the steak, and 
broil in a double wire broiler over a very hot 
bed of coals, turning every few seconds. The 
surface of the meat, should sear over quickly in 
order that the juices of the meat may be re- 
tained. From five to ten minutes will be re- 
quired for broiling a thick steak. If the cut 
be unusually thick, so that there is danger 
that the surface may be scorched before it is 
sufficiently cooked in the center, the cooking 
may be hastened by laying a cover over the 
meat, which, of course, must be lifted each time 
the broiler is turned. A coal fire gives best re- 
sults, wood coals dying out too quickly, while a 
steak which is broiled over a gas blaze lacks 
something of the fine flavor which the coals 
seem to impart. ever season beefsteak until 
it is removed from the fire. To salt the meat 
before it is cooked is certain to make it tough. 


Maitre d’ Hotel Sauce 

Rub one-fourth cup of butter to a soft cream, 
and work into it one-half teaspoonful salt, one- 
half saltspoonful of pepper, one and one-half 
tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, and a dessert- 
spoonful of finely minced parsley. Spread this 
upon the hot steak and allow it to stand a mo- 
ment before serving. 
Mashed Potatoes 

Plan to have the potatoes cooked just in time. 
Few vegetables are so injured by standing. 
Drain thoroughly, allow the steam to escape, 
and mash till entirely free from lumps. Have 
ready some hot milk and some melted butter, 
using a piece of butter the size of an egg toa 
pint of the potato. Stir in the butter first, then 
beat in enough of the milk to make the mass 
soft and creamy. Beat hard and well, and sea- 
son with half a teaspoonful of salt and a ve 
little white pepper. Heap in a hot vegetable 
dish and serve at once. 
Creamed Carrots 

Scrape the carrots and cut in slices one-fourth 
of an inch in thickness. Let them lie in cold 
water a little while before cooking. Boil in 
salted water until tender, then drain and mix with 
a white sauce. Cooked in this manner they are 
quite delicate, and are said to be most healthful. 
Baked Beets 

Scrub the beets and bake until quite tender 
when pierced with a fork. They will require 
much longer cooking than when boiled, and will 
be found to have quite a different flavor. Pare, 
slice, and cover with a mixture of melted butter 
and vinegar, well seasoned with salt and pep- 
per. Let the beets simmer a few moments in 
this dressing before serving them. 


A Summer Salad 

Boil some small green beans till tender in 
boiling salted water. Drain and when cold and 
well chilled, lay a spoonful for each person on a 
lettuce leaf. Garnish with bits of red beet and 
dress with mayonnaise. It will be found most 
convenient to have this salad arranged upon the 
plates before sending it to the table. 
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Lemon Sherbet 

Boil together three cups of water and a pint 
of granulated sugar until a thick sirup is formed 
which will thread from the spoon. When cold 
add the juice of six lemons and two oranges, 
and about a tablespoonful of the grated rind 
of lemon. Be very careful not to grate the 
lemon too deep or it will make the mixture bit- 
ter. Allow this to stand half an hour then 
strain into the freezer. This is a very rich and 
delicious sherbet which will be found much 
smoother in texture than those made with gela- 
tine or whites of eggs. 

Fried Chickens (Southern Style) 

Choose plump, well-fed chickens. Cut in 
pieces suitable for serving, dip each piece in 
water, season well with salt and pepper and roll 
in plenty of flour. Have some fresh sweet lard 
in the frying pan heated very hot, lay the pieces 
of chicken in the pan and coverclosely. Watch 
carefully, turning each piece as it browns and 
adding a little more lard should it cook away. 
When well browned and tender, remove to a 
hot platter and pour out all but a teaspoonful 
of the fat. Add a teaspoonful of butter and 
when it begins to brown stir in a small table- 
spoonful of flour. Cook a few moments, then 
add a generous cupful of cream, and stir till 
smooth. Season with salt, pepper, and paprika, 
and if liked add a little chopped parsley. If the 
chicken is to be served cold, this sauce will of 
course be dispensed with, but in these days of 
chafing dish cookery, hot dishes are within the 
range of possibilities even at a picnic tea. 
Saratoga Potatoes 

Pare the potatoes and slice rather thin with a 
potato slicer. Allow them to soak in ice cold 
water three orfourhours. Drain in a colander, 
then spread upon an old tablecloth, which 
should be rolled up and allowed to stand at 
least half an hour. This is the simplest way of 
drying the potatoes. It is important that they 
be thoroughly dried or they are liable to absorb 
the fat in cooking. Have ready a quantity of 
sweet lard, heated till it smokes, and fry a good 
handful of the potatoes at atime. Drain care- 
fully and spread on brown paper to free them 
from any fat that may still cling to them, then 
sprinkle lightly with salt. 

Stuffed Eggs 

Boil the eggs twenty minutes and when cold 
remove the shells and cut them in halves. KRe- 
move the yolks and mash them till smooth with 
a silver fork. To the yolks of a dozen eggs, 
add atablespoonful of very finely minced ham, 
smoked tongue, chicken, or other meat that 
chances to be in the larder. If a good salad 
dressing is at hand, work in enough of this to 
make the mixture light and creamy. In lieu of 
this, add a tablespoonful of melted butter (or 
salad oil as preferred) a tablespoonful of lemon 
juice, half a tablespoonful of cider vinegar, a 
saltspoonful of pepper, a dash of paprika, a 
very little made mustard, and salt depending 
upon the saltness of the meat used. Press this 
mixture into the little egg cups and fit the halves 
of the eggs together, then twist each in oiled 
paper, 


Boston Baked Beans 

Soak one quart of small white beans over night 
in cold water. In the morning set them over 
the fire in fresh cold water, and let them sim- 
mer till tender but unbroken. To test them, 
take a few out upon a spoon and blow on them. 
If the skins crack they are sufficiently cooked. 
Drain through a colander and pour fresh water 
over them. Have ready half a pound of good 
salt pork which has been boiled till tender. 
Choose a piece which has a smooth skin and 
which is part fat and partlean. Cut the rind in 
half-inch strips, and again crosswise, dividing 
it into squares. Mix together one teaspoonful 
of salt, a scant teaspoonful of mustard and one- 
fourth of a cup of New Orleans molasses. Stir 
this mixture into sufficient hot water to cover 
the beans. Mix well and sink the pork in the 
center of the bean pot, allowing only the rind 
to be exposed. Cook slowly for seven or eight 
hours in a moderate oven, replenishing the 
waterasit boilsaway. There should be enough 
water to cover them till the last hour. After 
that let it cook away, remove the cover and let 
them brown. In case the pork is not very fat 
some of the liquor in which the pork was boiled 
may be added with the water to the beans. 
Some persons like also a slight flavor of onion, 
in which case a slice of onion may be dropped 
into the water in which the beans are boiled. 
When nearly done, test the beans, and if more 
salt is needed add it with the extra water. A 
teaspoonful will prove sufficient if the perk is 
well corned. 


Too little importance is often attached 
to the proper packing of the picnic 
basket. The Saratoga potatoes which 
have been so carefully prepared will 
lose all their delicious crispness unless 
protected from the moisture of the other 
food in the basket. A glass jar or tin 
can is the safest receptacle for them, 
though a heavy paper bag will answer 
if they are not to stand too long. Wrap 
the chicken in oiled paper. The butter 
should be packed in a small glass jar 
and carried with the ice. Olives and 
pickles should be in closely corked bot- 
tles. Rollsand bread may be wrapped 
ina towel. Carry the lemon juice al- 
ready mixed with the sugar in a glass 
fruit can,— water and ice may be added 
later. The iced tea, also, which may be 
prepared very strong and diluted with 
water later on, can be safely carried in 
the same way. Wrap the ice closely in 
heavy paper and it will keep for hours. 
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Midsummer Drinks 


By P. W. HuMpHREYs. 


At this season a cooling drink that 
is not only thirst-quenching but 
healthful and appetizing, should be at 
hand in everyhome. From the follow- 
ing tested recipes some special favorites 
may be chosen that all the family will 
enjoy :— 
Sarsaparilla Mead 
Take three pounds of sugar, three ounces of 
tartaric acid, one ounce each of cream tartar, 
flour, and essence of sarsaparilla, and three 


quarts of water. Strain and bottle it ; let it 
stand ten days before using. 


Currant Shrub 

Boil currant juice and sugar in proportion of 
one pound of sugar to one pint of juice five min- 
utes. Stir it constantly while cooling. When 
cold bottle it. Uselike raspberry shrub, one tea- 
spoonful or two to a tumblerful of water. 


Raspberry Vinegar 

Mash two quarts of raspberries in an earthen 
vessel; put them in a large stone bottle or jar, 
and pour over them two quarts of good strong 
vinegar. Cork the jar slightly and let the juice 
distill in the sun two or three weeks ; then fil- 
ter clear and bottle, corking it well. 


Oatmeal Drink, No. 1 

Put into a large pan a quarter of a pound of 
fine fresh oatmeal, six ounces of white sugar, 
and half of a lemon cut into small pieces. Mix 
with a little warm water ; then pour over it one 
gallon of boiling water, stirring all together 
thoroughly, and use when cold. This makes a 
most refreshing and strengthening drink. If 
preferred, raspberry vinegar, citric acid, or any 
other flavoring may be used instead of the 
lemon. More oatmeal may be used if preferred. 


Oatmeal Drink, No. 2 
Six ounces of fine oatmeal, four ounces of 
cocoa and eight ounces of sugar, mixed grad- 
ually and smoothly into a gallon of boiling 
water. Use when cold. 


Lemonade Sirup 

With one pound of sugar mix the grated yel- 
low rind of six lemons, moisten the sugar with 
as much water as it will absorb, and boil it toa 
clear sirup. Add the juice of twelve lemons, 
stirring it in well over the fire, but do not let it 
boil after the juice is added. Bottle the sirup 
at once and cork it when cold. Mix a little of 
this with cold water when lemonade is wanted. 


Raspberry Vinegar with Sugar 

Mash the fruit in an earthen bowl. To 
every pound of raspberries add a pint of vine- 
gar; cover and let it stand two or three days. 
Then press it through a jelly bag. To every 
pint add half a pound of loaf sugar and set the 
juice on the fire to come to a boil, taking off 
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any scum that rises. Allow five minutes’ gen- 
tle boiling, set it to cool, then pour into small 
bottles and cork well. 


Currant Vinegar 

A fine vinegar may be made from currants by 
simply pressing the fruit to a mash ; let it stand 
over night, then strain the juice off clear and 
fill the bottlesto the brim. Set them, uncorked, 
in the sun or in a warm place until fermentation 
ceases. Any little impurity that rises skim off 
with a piece of blotting paper, and cork the bot- 
tles well. White currants are excellent for a 
delicate, pale vinegar. 

A teaspoonful of these vinegars or of the lem- 
onade sirup will often be relished in the iced 
tea, which forms such a popular drink for the 
summer luncheon, and will give a pleasant 
change from the flavor of the usual slice of 
lemon. 


The majority of these drinks when 
put up in small bottles, may be cooled 


just before using simply by setting the .- 


bottle in the ice-chest. Others, which 
will bear adulterating, may simply have 
cracked ice added after filling the glass. 
But it must be remembered, during the 
very warm weather, that very cold drinks 
are harmful, especially when taken in 
large quantities when one is over-heated. 
Too much ice water should especially 
be avoided at this season, but if one of 
these cooling and nourishing drinks is 
simply sipped (instead of being ‘‘gulped 
down ”’ ice cold), it will not only quench 


the thirst, but will cool and nourish the 


system. 


Cooking Potatoes 

Potatoes must always be boiled in their 
skins, and in a pretty strong saline solu- 
tion, in order to get them in perfection, de- 
lightful to the palate, and easy of digestion. 
After such treatment, they may be made 
into soup; they may be baked or roasted 
(for a few minutes only) in their skins ; 
they may be mashed, cooked a /a maitre, sauté, 
or fifty things may be done with them ; but, 
first of all, they must be boiled in their 
skins, with plenty of salt, and then well 
dried. —Pall Mall Gazette. 


Broiled meats should be served as soon as 
cooked. 

The flavor of string beans, peas, and spinach 
may be improved by a sprinkling of grated 
nutmeg. 
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_ The Sand Pile 
By C. A. PARKER. 


i lon get a plaything for the little folks 

that is cheap and at the same time 
satisfactory, invest in a cartload of 
sand. Have it dumped in some place 
selected not only with an eye to its 
effect on the landscape, but to the ad- 
vantage of the children as well; then 
turn them loose and see how they will 
enjoy it. 

Don’t be afraid they will soil their 
clothes. You wrong your child, boy or 
girl, if you keep it so dressed that it is 
not at liberty to romp and play in the 
dirt. The overalls which so many are 
sensibly putting on the little boys for 
their outdoor play are an_ excellent 
idea ; now dress the little girls in some 
way to secure them like freedom — but, 
if you do not do this, let them still be 
free to enjoy themselves on mother 
earth 

For those mothers who have a horror 
of genuine dirt, the sand pile possesses 
the virtue of being comparatively clean, 
and although it must be confessed that 
possibilities for soiling clothes here are 
not lacking, it is also replete with possi- 
bilities for enjoyment and instruction. 

It is no wonder that children like to 
play in the sand ; is there not a fascina- 
tion in the mobile mass which seems 
half solid, half liquid? Wouldn't you 
‘like to be a child for a half a day and 
spend it at that yellow heap about 
which the little workers are gathered 
with a surprising array of utensils? 


For there will soon be a strange con- 
glomeration about that sand pile. Old 
pails and kettles, tin cans and cups, dip- 
pers and spoons, will there be gathered 
together ; and if you occasionally miss 
some household utensil and find it at the 
sand heap try to be patient ; it probably 
looked too tempting to be resisted. 

Spare time occasionally to look at 
and admire the results of the little folks’ 
labors, the houses and caves and wells, 
and the gardens that have sprung up as 
if by magic. More than this, a half-hour 
spent with them occasionally would add 
more to their happiness than the extra 
ruffle, or hemstitched flounce, and would 
be far more beneficial to your own 
health and spirits. 


The Little Ones 
By A. R. A. 
Bas nature waken the children. If 


they do not wake themselves in 
time to dress for breakfast, see that they 
go to sleep earlier. 

Never let the little children go out of 
doors in winter without being warmly 
clad, especially about the legs and feet. 
They chill quickly and throat and lungs 
are very susceptible. 

Bathe the children in the forenoon if 
possible, if not an hour before the even- 
ing meal. Never bathe a child for at 
least an hour after eating, and two 
hours should intervene between the 
meal and the bath. 

For constipation boil two tablespoon- 
fuls of wheat bran in a pint of water for 
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two hours, renewing as the water evapo- 
rates: Strain and use as food, making 
it fresh every day. 

Do not permit children to eat snow, 
except in very small quantities and sel- 
dom, as it causes congestion, catarrh, 
dyspepsia, and many other troubles. 

See that the children’s feet are warm 
when they retire, that there is plenty of 
fresh air in the sleeping room, without 
draughts, plenty of light warm covers 
on the bed, and pleasant words with 
good-night kisses for all the little ones. 


The Baby in Summer 


N arranging her baby’s summer cloth- 

ing the sensible mother will remem- 
ber that no matter how warm the 
weather, a woolen garment should be 
worn next to the tiny body. Light of 
weight and delicate of texture, the 
baby’s summer shirt should be of the 
finest and softest weave procurable, but 
invariably of pure wool, and these little 
garments can now be obtained of almost 
any degree of thinness. Woolen socks 
of similar texture should also be worn, 
and during the first two summers, at 
least, the soft, flexible woolen band 
should not be discarded. With the 
chest, abdomen, and extremities pro- 
tected against possibility of chill by 
these hygienic garments, the child is 
comparatively safe and the remainder 
of his clothing may be just as thin and 
scanty as the state of the thermometer 
demands. 

At no season of the year should more 
attention be paid to baby’s diet than 
during the summer months, when chol- 
era infantum—that fell destroyer of 
young children —is rampant, secking 
whom it may devour. The mother who 
nurses her baby must observe more 
than ordinary care in her own diet, 


avoiding, for her child’s sake, the acid 
fruits and vegetables which she craves 
so insistently. So, too, must she avoid 
excitement and over-eating, both of 
which will react upon the child, to its 
physical detriment. 


The Night Hawk 


By H. S. KELLER 


HERE are varieties of this sort, but 

the chap who circles above chim- 
neys in the city is the cleverest of the 
lot. He has got a bullet-shaped head 
and a crooked bill. When he sails 
above your window he seems to have a 
hole in his tail through which you think 
you can see the sky ; but you are mis- 
taken ; the hole is only a white spot. 
You never can get into close communi- 
cation with the chap, and you never see 
him alight ; he is ever and always on 
the wing. I often wonder — does this 
swift bird of the gloaming hours ever 
rest? Over the roof and over the 
chimneys, then away up into the air 
and down like a dart after a bug he 
swoops —and his flight is so swift that 
his turn in air makes a humming sound. 
As for a nest ; he and his mate scorn 
such. A gravel roof, the flat stone of 
a chimney, any place is good enough 
for this strange bird who loves’ the 
city. 


Children are often fed to death! If 
the baby cries, it is given food ; if it 
wriggles about or turns over in bed, 
it must have food. It may be that there 
is a pin sticking into it somewhere, or 
it may have become chilled, or it is 
aroused from sleep by a noise. What- 
ever the cause, it must have food ; food 
is the remedy for everything that 
troubles the baby. — Good Health. 
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Three Decorative Plants 
By RosBert R. MCGREGOR. 


PROBLEM which often confronts 

and doubtless puzzles the amateur 
flower grower is the selection of a few 
choice ornamental plants for decorating 
the house during the winter and the 
veranda during the summer. 

In casually looking over the pages of 
a florist’s catalogue, if the statements of 
the _editors of such illustrious works 
may be given much credence, it would 
seem that there were many beautiful 
plants perfectly adapted to house cul- 
ture. 

Unfortunately this is not the case, as 
there are really few fine ornamental 
plants which can successfully combat 
the adverse conditions usually found in 
living rooms. Not that the temper- 
ature is generally either too high or 
too low, but for the presence of a 
certain seemingly unavoidable amount 
of dust, gas, and the great lack of that 
most essential quality in the atmos- 
phere, moisture. 

Particularly is that grand class of 
plants, the ferns, lacking in the require- 
ments of house plants. It seems a pity, 
too, as ferns in general are credited 
with possessing the most beautiful foli- 
age of all plants. There is a genus of 
ferns, however, which diverge wonder- 
fully from the delicate nature of the 
class. I refer to the Nephrolepises 
(commonly called Sword Ferns) of 
which there are numerous fine varieties 
in general cultivation, such as the Bos- 


ton Sword Fern ( Bostoniensis ), Cordata- 
compacta, Exaltata (the common sword 
fern), Davalloides furcans, Pectinata, 
etc. Of these several popular sorts the 
Boston Sword Fern 
stands pre-eminently at the head of the 
list. This variety originated as a sport 
from the type Exaltata, and was grown 


Boston SworD FERN 


for some time by the florists in and 
about Boston, Mass., without any spe- 
cial name to distinguish it from the par- 
ent stock. Its admirable qualities soon 
attracted widespread notice, however, 
and to-day it is considered to be the 
best of its class. The fronds of the Bos- 
ton Sword Fern are much broader than 
those of the common sword fern (Ex- 
altata) and attain a much greater length. 
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A specimen with fronds eight feet in 
length has been mentioned as grown by 
an eastern florist. 

To show the great rapidity of growth 
in this variety I refer you to the accom- 
panying illustration showing a_ nice 
young plant. I say plant, but the pan 
really contains three or four young 
plants which were taken from four-inch 
pots and planted together, for quick 
effect, about the middle of last Decem- 
ber, some five months previous to the 
time the photograph for this  illustra- 
tion was taken. The fronds, when the 
plants were put in the pan together, 
were perhaps eighteen inches in length, 
and now measure on the average about 
three feet, with some few six inches 
over. This good growth was made 
while the plant was kept in the sitting 
room of a furnace-heated house. 

As a house plant the palm is usually 
a success, although perhaps my readers 
may have at different times had disap- 
pointing failures with them. Numer- 


KENTIA BELMOREANA 


ous fine varieties of greater or less pop- 
ularity and worth are used, but the con- 
sensus of opinion gives to the 
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Kentias, 


of which there are two species in com- 
mon cultivation, the highest honors. 
Kentia Belmoreana and Kentia Forster- 
iana are the two varieties referred to, 
the former being taller and more slen- 
der than the latter, which is inclined to 
spread. The two varieties are quite 
similar, the first named being perhaps 
the most desirable. 

The leaves of the Kentia are of a 
beautiful dark green, very smooth and 
finely pinnated. In growth it is fairly 
rapid, a healthy plant constantly throw- 
ing up new leaves, which break and 
unfold suddenly. Quite a point in fa- 
vor of the Kentias over other varieties, 
especially the Latania, is its freedom 
from turning brown on the edges and at 
the tips of the leaves, a fault too com- 
mon in palms kept in the house and at- 
The illus- 


tration is from a plant raised in the 


tributable to various causes. 


house, being rather small compara- 
tively when taken from the florist’s es- 
tablishment. The specimen from which 
the photograph was made is not, how- 
ever, an extra well shaped specimen, 
but healthy. 

I would urge prospective buyers of 
palms to pass by other varieties and 
purchase the Kentia, for I am satis- 
fied that the best judges of such matters 
are not mistaken when they pronounce 
the Kentias, taken all around, the best 
palms for general cultivation obtainable. 

Without seeing any special incon- 
sistency in the statement, after describ- 
ing the palm and fern as above, if the 
writer was fortunate enough to have two 
or three dollars in his pocket to expend 
on a single plant in which beauty of 
form, hardiness of constitution, ele- 
gance of foliage, and seemingly perfect 
adaptability to house culture were com- 
bined, he would go straight to the florist 
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and purchase the best specimen of 
Pandanus Veitchii 
that the amount would buy. Other 
plants may become sick and scrubby, 
diseased and full of insects, but the Pan- 
danus under the same conditions seems 
to thrive just as well. This plant with- 
stands the dust, gas, and ill-usage to 
which house plants are too often sub- 
jected wonderfully well, and perhaps 
the little barbs or thorns on the edges 
and midribs of the leaves keep careless 


PANDANUS VEITCHII 


passers-by from rudely disturbing it. 
The thorns are small and not at all 
objectionable, however, being merely 
prickly serrations. 

In color the leaves of the pandanus 
are dark green with a fine broad band 
of creamy white running lengthwise of 
the leaf in the center. Adding to the 
attractiveness of the plant, young shoots 
start from the main stem toward the 
base of the plant among the leaves. 
They may remain to give the plant a 
bushy appearance, or may be removed 
as the illustration shows ina plant grown 
in the house by a friend of the writer. 


In growth the Pandanus Veitchii is won- 
derfully rapid. 
Care of the Plants 

The fern requires a fairly rich, porous, 
light soil, which may be obtained by 
adding to a good common garden soil 
one-third leaf-mold, a small quantity of 
sand, and a little finely chopped sod. 
The palm and pandanus require a similar 
soil except that a little less quantity of 
well-rotted manure should be substi- 
tuted for the leaf-mold. All three 
plants require a fair amount of water, 
not so much as to keep the soil con- 
stantly soaked but enough to keep it 
from drying out too much. 

Scale insects are liable to attack the 
fern and palm and can be best eradi- 
cated by the use of an emulsion of Fir 
Tree Oil Soap which may be obtained 
from any large floral establishment. 
This soap is dissolved in water to make 
the emulsion, directions for which ac- 
company the soap. Scale may be pre- 
vented on the palm by sponging the 
leaves, especially on the under portions, 
with slightly soapy water say once in 
every ten days. 

The mite commonly called ‘‘red- 
spider ’’ will sometimes trouble the pan- 
danus. A high temperature and a dry 
atmosphere are responsible for the 
appearance of ‘‘ red-spider.’’ Remove 
the cause and exterminate the pests 
present by daily washing or thoroughly 
syringing the plant for a couple of 
weeks, seeing that the water is applied 
to all parts of the foliage, especially the 
under surfaces of the leaves. 


A curious fad of the wealthy landowners of 
England is the training of vines and shrubs to 
represent human figures and pieces of house- 
hold furniture, like chairs and tables. In one 
case alarge bush had been pruned and trained 
until it assumed the shape of a round table 
laden with spirit decanters and wine glasses, 
perfect in every detail. 
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The Miracle of Morning 


I felt the potent pulsing of the dawn. 

The throbbing of the ether fields from far, 
’ Twas the miracle of morning drawing on 

And the fading of the silent silver star ; 
God’s morning, swinging down without a jar, 

With a glory on the leafage and the lawn. 
There was just a trace of color in the sky, 

A pinkish scintillation, that was all; 
But the day had kissed the waning night good- 

by, 

And the silent world was waking at the call; 
The watchful cricket told it to its mate, 

The thrushes heard with rapture on the lawn, 
And every bud and blossom was elate 

With the miracle of morning drawing on. 

—Charles D. Lakey, in Independent. 


It is ‘‘not all of life to 

Education that ,. ‘ 
Educates !ive,’’ and it is not all of 
education to be ‘‘ edu- 
cated.’’ The application of this declara- 
tion is made plain by Rebecca Harding 
Davis, in an article in the North Ameri- 
can Review. Citing, as an illustration 
of what she designates as ‘‘ The Curse 
of Education,’’ the case of a village in 
a remote corner of New England, which 
fifty years ago was prosperous, she 

draws this forcible picture : 

‘* The whaling industry is dead in X— 
now, and so are the old seamen who 
followed it. The generations that suc- 
ceeded them have not found any industry 
to take its place. The swamps remain 
undrained, the fields untilled, the fish 
disport themselves by millions in the 
bay undisturbed. The old people in 
the village keep themselves and their 
children alive by renting their houses to 
summer boarders. The children have 


but one ambition— to be educated ; 
their feeble energy finds its only outlet 
in an academy and college course. 
Nothing could be more laudable, ac- 
cording to ordinary public opinion. 
Visitors look with awe at the three huge 
schoolhouses and the free library, which 
tower over the village houses, until they 
discover that there is not a cobbler nor 
a tailor nor a druggist nor a skilled 
mechanic in the village. Then they be- 
gin to wonder whether book learning is 
the only wholesome and needful thing 
in the life of a community. 

‘‘The young girls of X — go through 
‘the course,’ nibbling at a dozen 
sciences, and philosophies and two or 
three languages, long enough to learn 
the flavor of each, but not long enough 
to find any actual food for their brains ; 
not long enough even to teach them the 
first lesson of education — how little 
they know. They find no place as 
teachers, for New England is filled with 
women competent to teach, standing in 
rows waiting for a vacancy. These 
X— ‘young ladies’ —for they are 
careful to give themselves that degree 
— settle down at home. They will not 
cook nor wash, as their mothers do ; 
they are no longer of the class of trades- 
people ; they are unfitted to marry the 
honest laborers on the farm ; they mope 
and look at the world in false lights 
through their tears, and join the great 
army of half starved, hysteric, morbid 
women in New England—the most 
useless figures, perhaps, in the world’s 
swarming myriads, 
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‘*The majority of the young men 
return and wait in vain for work in 
which their book Icarning will prove ef- 
fective. They have no capital to go 
into business ; the professions are enor- 
mously overcrowded ; they look down 
with contempt on the trades or any 
manual labor, in which was their chance 
for useful, earnest lives. One or two 
men of unusual power have gone to the 
West and succeeded ; the others, in the 
end, driven by dire need, usually take 
up some occupation which gives them 
food. They have just enough educa- 
tion to make them loathe and despise 
the work on which they must depend 
for their livelihood.’’ And just here 
comes the contention of Goop House- 
KEEPING : Education should educate 
for life’s duties. 


Avoid the Again we sound the note of 
Stimulants warning, and urge the read- 
ers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING and all their 
friends to be content with a judicious 
use of the normal energies of the human 
system, especially during the hot days 
of summer. Stimulation of any kind or 
degree is like an overdraft upon one’s 
bank — sooner or later it must be paid. 
A good authority, Zhe Popular Science 
News, wisely says: ‘‘All of the so- 
called strengthening preparations which 
enable a man to accomplish more work 
when he is under their influence, do 
this, not by adding units of force to his 
body, but by utilizing those units of 
force which he has already obtained and 
stored away as reserve force by the 
digestion of his food. Kola, cocoa, 
chocolate, coffee, tea, and similar sub- 
stances, while they temporarily cause 
nervous work to seem lighter, only do 
so by adding to the units of force which 
aman ought to spend in his daily life, 
those units which he should most 


sacredly preserve as his reserve fund. 
The condition of the individual who 
uses these articles when tired and ex- 
hausted, with the object of accomplish- 
ing more work than his fatigued system 
could otherwise endure, is similar to 
that of a banker who, under the pres- 
sure of financial difficulties, draws upon 
his capital and reserve funds to supple- 
ment the use of those moneys which he 
can properly employ in carrying on his 
business. The result in both instances 
is the same. Ina greater or less time 
the banker or the patient, as the case 
may be, finds that he is a pecuniary or 
nervous bankrupt.”’ 


a Now that women are get- 


in the ting into the professions, 
Professions there is some curiosity 
as to their treatment by the men with 
whom they: come in professional rela- 
tions. In regard to this subject, a Chi- 
cago woman lawyer, making a specialty 
of probate business, says: ‘‘ When I 
began to study my friends said that I 
might meet men who would behave 
rudely to me and would resent my be- 
ing in the profession. But my experi- 
ence has been quite the opposite. I 
have received uniform kindness and 
courtesy. I was told that the men 
would not treat me as they do women 
whom they meet in parlors. I don't 
expect it. I want to be treated in a 
business-like way, and I find them as 
courteous to me as any gentleman is to 
another. On my part, I have never 
felt it necessary to give up any of my 
womanly habits, instincts, and feelings, 
or to become in any way like a man. 
But I want no special privileges because 
of my sex ; I am treated always as one 


gentleman would treat another, and I 
try to treat the men in the same way.”’ 
And why not ? 
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No. 444— Prize Anagram 


Noted Events in American History 


By way of variety a little historical 
research may not be amiss during the 
vacation season. The Anagrams below 
will resolve into important events in the 
history of our country ; when the 
events have been solved, attach to each 
the date of its occurrence, thus: ‘‘ No. 
51— Battle of Lexington, April 19, 
1775." 


Hair in jars void in Browning. 

New Hampshire yeast will tint Indian T. 
Near bad Fort Donelson cite. 

Come, pert sir, you love D. F. 

Lord is with a forage catch. 

Cute Sam, share crest. 

To your terror was slander known, Clif. 
A tender font, I try his work. 

High Mars! Oregon charge hurt Sam. 
O forget Satan under your bare rags. 
Witch wax hero time. 

Please to turn poster, dear Max. 

O fop can turn more oil if paid in calico. 
See a flash pack our hat. 

My heart swigs moon face. 


ON AM N 
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What men to me steel jet fonts. 
We trya boy as claimed vanity. 
Furnish Bington wagon. 

Coe cost his son four in a sale. 

OT sun a fish; I quiet a coon tail. 
Must torment bread from fob. 

Not try a bee post hat. 

23 Go debt, dear Nel, afford cake. 

4 Forgive sicke bugs. 


= 


I try her for tennis, sweet short coot. 

26 Horeb istenlumptents. OT hit a fed cat. 
27 A thin stint for Cone’s glen crest. 

28 Flirt the notion — vehicle — percentage. 
29 Then to former mortal it came — hit, bit, 
hew. 

30 Hind can ride ; fawn ran. 

Boat fell — nose ran wet. 

32 Betty toggle fast her tub. 


33 Aclear heroic tome — find one torn dot. 
34 Yes, a bit fool ran viol. 
35 Mope, James North; Finch Stone pined. 
36 A fine soldier not lost in sin can pass. 
37. To catch fine fur I sit it to a notion. 
38 Do not this cited screed. 
39 In yon glad voice is fail for cord. 
40 To nothing nice —to vine font. 
41 Nice Nero! Fiddle on Cape Dante. 
2 Rumor: His pies come moist. 
43 Vice left a stone under charts for spies. 
44 Roast every Yorklin recipe. 
45 Those frigid ponds rent foliage. 
46 Lucile North and I beg a fie. 
47 This L wareroom has twenty fangle. 
48 Push door, frosted runner. 
49 Let Daniel H. paint Helen a chip. 
50 If this gentleman hold grip. 


Three prizes will be awarded (see 
rules and regulations). 

First Prize — WEBSTER’S INTERNA- 
TIONAL DICTIONARY. 

Second Prize— A year’s subscrip- 
tion to Good HOUSEKEEPING and one 
year’s subscription to either Harper, 
Century, or Scribner’s Magazine. 

Third Prize — A year’s subscription 
to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

Rules and Regulations 


The Prize Coupon to be found on one of the advertis- 
ing pages must be filled out and firmly attached to the 
Jirst page of the list. Each answer received will be care- 


Sully verified by the author's solution of the Anagram, 


and if found perfect will be marked 100 points.. All 
variations, imperfect spellings, and missing solutions 
will be scaled by a fixed and impartial system, just to all 
parties. Incase of tie, precedence will be determined by 
the date of mailing office postmark of the letter. Thus :— 

The first perfect list to be mailed will receive the first 
prize; the others in their order. In case no lists register 
100 points, the highest numbered will receive the honors. 

Additions to a list already sent will not be considered, 
but an entirely new list may be sent, (within the time limit, 
only,) superseding the former. 

No solution of the above Anagram will be considered 
if mailed after 12 p. m. of Saturday, July 29. 

The prizes will be immediately forwarded atter the pub- 
lication of the awards. 
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Competition is open to the whole world; a competitor 
need not be a subscriber. 

Those entitled to subscription prizes may have them 
credited on their own account, or the magazines sent to 
friends. 

All correspondence for this department should be 
addressed 

“ Puzzle Editor,” Goop HousEKEEPING, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Prize Anagram Answer 


442-—Birds of America 

Long-billed marsh wren. 
Blue-gray gnatcatcher. 
Black-crowned night heron. 
Bachman’s sparrow. 
Golden-crowned kinglet. 
Black-throated green warbler. 
Horned grebe. 
Orchard oriole. 

9 Robin redbreast. 

10 Tern or sea swallow. 

11 Warbling vireo. 

12 Carolina wren. 

13 Yellow-breasted chat. 

14 Spotted sandpiper. 

1§ Siphon-billed humming bird.° 
16 South American ovenbird. 

17. Brown thrasher. 
18 Prairie warbler. 

19 Hudsonian curlew. 
20 Maryland yellowthroat. 
21 Great crested flycatcher. 
22 Ring-necked plover. 
23 White-throated sparrow. 
24 White-eyed vireo. 
25 Red-shouldered hawk. 

26 Virginia rail. 

27 Chimney swift. 

28 Golden-winged warbler. 

29 Loggerhead shrike. 

30 Golden-crowned thrush. 
31 Red-cockaded woodpecker. 

2 Black-capped chickadee. 
33 Purple grackle or crow blackbird. 
34 Towhee bunting. 
35 Semipalmated sandpiper. 
36 Carolina dove. 
37.‘ Prairie horned lark. 
38 Petrel, or Mother Carey’s chickens. 
39 Redwinged blackbird. 
40 Prothonotary warbler. 
41 Cardinal grossbeak. 
42 Virginia nightingale. 
43 Great northern shrike. 
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44 Yellow-billed cuckoo. 
45 Slate-colored snowbird. 
46 Tufted titmouse. 

47 Arkansas goldfinch. 

48 Bittern or stake driver. 
49 Sprague’s pipit. 

50 Summer tanager. 


This Anagram was published in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING for May, and the prizes 
are awarded as follows : — 

First Prize— A HANvDSOME Par- 
LOR Lamp, Mrs. J. B. Colvin, 1 Jack- 
son Street, Worcester, Mass. 

Second Prize— A Bany HAWKEYE 
CAMERA, Harriet S. Hazeltine, 71 Elm 
Street, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 

Third Prize — A year’s subscription 
to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Mrs. J. F. 
Fraser, 112 West Eleventh Street, 
Pueblo, Col. 


Winning Prizes 


T may gratify some of the ‘‘ disap- 

pointed’’ to know that besides the 
above named prize winners, only five 
of the answers to this Anagram, or eight 
all told, were absolutely correct, letter 
for letter, according to the author's 
solution, But a great many of the 
readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING have, 
in working upon this Anagram, learned 
things about the birds which they did 
not before know, or having known had 
forgotten. 

The later Anagrams have been even 
more taxing, and we shall expect stiil 
fewer absolutely correct solutions ; but 
those who do the best will receive the 
prizes, whatever the percentage they 
attain. 

Many contestants write us of their 
trials, troubles, and triumphs, and their 
letters are ever read with interest, 
though we cannot reply to all. 
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King Washington 

King Wasuincton. A Romance of the Hudson High- 
lands. By Adelaide Skeel and William H. Brearley. 
Paper, 307 pages; socents. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 


This is nominally a historical novel ; 
but the careful reader, though at times 
amused and interested, will look in vain 
for the better elements of a novel of 
that class. The impression will be in- 
stinctively felt that either author work- 
ing alone would have produced a more 
satisfactory romance. 


My Young Man 


My Younc Man. By Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D., 
author of “The Christian Gentleman,” etc. Cloth, 
12mo, 123 pages; 75 cents. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. 


This invaluable little volume is made 
up of a series cf addresses to young 
men delivered in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association hall at Cleveland, 
Ohio. They are devoted to the consider- 
ation of the young man in his relations 
as a son, a brother, a member of society, 
a lover, a husband, a citizen, a young 
man and his money, and the young man 
as himself. The aim is to arouse in 
young men a love and respect for things 
that they are too apt to regard lightly. 


A History of the American Nation 

A History OF THE AMERICAN Nation. By Andrew C. 
McLaughlin, professor of American History in the 
University of Michigan. Twentieth Century series of 
Text-books. Cloth, 12mo, 587 pages, profusely illus- 
trated; $1.40. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Necessarily a history of so extended 
scope, compressed within the compass 
of one convenient volume, must be 
condensed to little more than an out- 


line; but the author has gathered 
many valuable features in this com- 
prehensive work, and presents them 
with a clear setting which makes the 
volume one of more than ordinary value 
among works of its kind. The illus- 
trations are appropriate and valuable, 
while the maps and charts are judi- 
ciously selected. 


The Story of the British Race 
Tue Story or THE British Race. By John Munro, 
author of “The Story of Electricity,” etc. The Li- 
brary of Useful Stories. Flexible cloth, 16mo, 228 
pages; 4o cents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This little volume deals with the 
racial characteristics of the inhabitants 
of the British Isles, going back to the 
earliest authorities regarding the an- 
cient dwellers in what now composes the 
kingdom, and analyzing carefully and 
thoroughly the development of the 
several types. It forms a complete and 
comprehensive anthropological treatise 
regarding these peoples, and will be re- 
ceived with appreciation by the students 
of that science in whose interests it is 
written. 


Nursery Ethics 
Nursery Ertnics. By Florence Hull Winterburn. Sec- 


ond edition. Cloth, 12mo, 241 pages; $1.00. New 
York: The Baker & Taylor Co. 


In these days, when so much atten- 
tion is being devoted to the wholesome 
development of child life, such a work 
as the present must possess especial 
value. It is well written in an admi- 
rable spirit, and comprises fourteen chap- 
ters, covering such important topics as 
‘‘The Right Attitude of Parents,” 
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‘‘The Sympathetic Relation,’’ ‘‘ Pre- 
natal Influences and the First Days of 
Life,’’ ‘‘ Dealing with Little Faults,’’ 
‘*The Growth in Self-Government,”’ 
and the ‘‘ Evolution of Personal Con- 
science.’’ It is a volume which should 
not only be in the library of every par- 
ent, but should be read and pondered. 


The Coming of Chloe 


Tue Cominc or Cxtor. By Mrs. Hungerford (‘‘ The 
Duchess’), author of ‘A Lonely Maid,” etc. Lip- 
pincott’s Select Novels, No. 217. Paper, 290 pages; 
so cents. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Nothing dull or prosy comes from 
the pen of this author, and no matter 
how light the thread upon which her 
productions are strung, the vivacious 
dialogue, the clear-cut character draw- 
ing, the graphic presentation of even 
ordinary incidents, give a relish to 
whatever she writes. ‘‘ The Coming of 
Chloe’’ is no exception ; it cannot be 
counted a strong novel, but it will well 
relieve the tedium of an idle day. 


The First Book of Birds 
Tue First Book or Birvs. By Olive Thorne Miller. 
lustrated. Cloth, square 12mo, 149 pages; $1. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


This book is based upon the theory 
that what is needed to interest young 
people in the ways and habits of birds, 
and so stimulate them to further study, 
is not at first the science of ornithology, 
however diluted, but some account of 
the life and habits, to arouse sympathy 
and interest in the living bird, neither 
as a target nor as a producer of eggs, 
but as a fellow-creature whose acquaint- 


ance it would be pleasant to make. 
The purpose is well carried out ; and 
the very pleasing descriptions, which 
are written in the author's most excel- 
lent manner, are well supplemented by 
the illustrations, eight of which are 
nicely colored. 


Jingle and Jangle 
JinGLe AND JANGLE, and Other Verses for and about Chil- 
dren. By William S. Lord, author of “ Blue and Gold.” 
Cloth, 12mo, gilt top ; 75 cents. Chicago: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 


The author is well known to readers 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, in which 
many of his verses have appeared. The 
present collection, which will especially 
interest the little folks, embraces twenty- 
five pieces of verse, occupying fiity- 
eight pages, nicely printed and bound. 


A Double Thread 


A Dovste Tureap. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, 
author of “* Concerning Isabel Carnaby,’’ etc. Cloth, 
12mo, 418 pages. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 


There is not a great deal of incident 
in this novel ; there isa great deal of dia- 
logue. The author is at home in the de- 
lineation of character through dialogue, 
and in this book does not fail to main- 
tain the standard of her former work. 
The characters are of a somewhat con- 
ventional type ; but they are well — 
even strongly — drawn, and their viva- 
cious conversation gives to the book its 
principal charm. 


Appleton’s Town and Country Library 
Paut Caran, CornisHMan. By Charles Lee, author of 

“A Widow Woman,” etc. No. 262. Paper, 305 

pages. 

Pursvep By THE Law. By J. MacLaren Cobban, author 
of ‘‘ The King of Andaman,” etc. No. 263. Paper, 
343 pages. 

Mapame Izan. A Tourist Story. By Mrs. Campbell 
Praed, author of “ Mrs. Tregaskiss,” etc. No. 264 
Paper, 331 pages. Each, 50 cents. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

Of the three novels above named, 
‘*Pursued by the Law’’ 
much the more entertaining by the gen- 
eral reader. That, in fact, is an ex- 


will be found 


ceptionally absorbing story. The hero 
voluntarily puts himself in such circum- 
stances as fasten suspicion and bring 
his conviction for the murder of his 
father. A chain of most exciting ad- 
ventures follows, into which some very 
remarkable characters are introduced. 
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Good Housekeeping 


JULY, 1899, 


GEORGE D. CHAMBERLAIN 


Editor and Publisher. 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE 
HIGHER LIFE OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Manhood and Womanhood 


The school year has come to a close, 
and while the ‘‘ roses of June’’ were at 
their best, the terms have ended, the 
various grades and classes have taken 
an upward step, and those who have 
completed the prescribed course go 
forth theoretically equipped for the bat- 
tle of life. It is an interesting, inspir- 
ing spectacle. Among the graduates 
will be found hundreds, yes, thousands, 
of bright, cultured young women. 
They have enjeyed such advantages as 
were unknown, undreamed of, even, a 
generation ago. The science of the 
world has laid its rich stores of wealth 
at their feet; they have chosen from 
the vast treasure house under the guid- 
ance of talented and devoted teachers. 


What have they learned? To meas- 
ure the swing of the stars in their orbits. 
To explore the literary annals of a re- 
mote past, in the languages which were 
spoken and written and died thousands 
of years ago. To talk learnedly of the 
achievements of modern science. To 
plead for the advancement of women to 
positions of public trust and responsi- 
bility. To shine in society by the 
breadth and comprehensiveness of their 
culture. To compete with their broth- 
ers in the departments of business life 
and professional attainment. These 
things are well ; we would narrow none, 
and close no doors of exclusion. But 


they are not all of life, and emphatically 
not all of woman’s life. 


The word ‘‘home’’ is one of the 
most sacred in our language, because 
of what it represents ; but if the pres- 
ence, power, and directing influence of 
woman be removed, the word becomes 
a misnomer and represents no more 
than ‘‘ dwelling place’’ or ‘‘ residence.’’ 
Mary Lyon, while not herself a home- 
maker, had in mind the cultivation of 
this quality in students ; Lucy 
Stone, with all of her splendid service 


her 


for her sex, did not ignore the duties 
of motherhood and the home life. In 
the present number of Goop HovuseE- 
KEEPING, Mrs. Smith well indicates 
how the educated woman may make 
her education of great value in the fun- 
damentals of home-building, and the 
thought will be further illustrated in her 
succeeding papers. 


At the best, not all of the young 
women who last month received their 
diplomas can hope to win great fame in 
letters, medicine, law, or theology ; or 
even to conduct important business en- 
terprises. But there isa field in which 
all may excel —each in her own way 
and her own sphere. And in that field 
the great world sadly needs the best 
and strongest influence of all clear- 
headed, strong - hearted, pure -souled 
women. What homes of culture, of 
mental, moral, and physical strength, 
they can form, if only their earnest ef- 


forts are thus given! If the character 


of a nation is shaped and decided by 
the average character of the homes of 
the people constituting such nation, 
what a mighty uplift may each year be 
given to the American home life by the 
more than ten thousand bright, trained, 
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ambitious young women, who, closing 
their school life, go forth to do — not 
all this or that, but each and every one 
something worthy of all the years of 
preparation through which they have 
been passing. Whatever else they may 
do, let each be unswervingly true to 
the great privileges and opportunities 
of her womanhood. 


Beside the young woman graduate 
will march forth to life’s battle her 
brother, the young man. Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING would not overlook him, in 
his relations to the home life of the 
country ; and with just the same ear- 
nestness that it urges the young woman 
to be true to her womanhood, it pleads 
with the young man to stand true to 
his manhood. Necessarily, in his life 
work, whatever it may be, he is des- 
tined to meet many influences and temp- 
tations against which he must bring to 
bear his strength and courage to the 
fullest extent. The business world is 
full of snares and delusions, which, by 
their specious promises, lure many a 
confiding soul to ruin. Of all such, be 
warned. What the world needs is men 
of integrity, of honor, of unimpeachable 
character ; whose whole life shall stand 
in all its relations without blemish or 
reproach ; men who are willing to sub- 
ordinate merely material success to the 
work of making the world better — the 
true work of the Master. 


If there is one danger greater than 
another, in the business world of to- 
day, it is doubtless that of reckless 
speculation, which in its aggravated 
form amounts to no more nor less than 
gambling. The young man who leaves 
his books and enters business life comes 
inevitably in contact with this passion, 


in its most seductive and dangerous 
form. Inthe bank, in the business of- 
fice, in the club, in the lobbies of pub- 
lic buildings, wherever men congregate, 
he will hear discussion of the rise and 
fall of stocks, of fortunes made and 
lost by a single telegraphic message, of 
stupendous ventures which have made 
some man rich —though he may not 
hear or heed the reverse, of men ruined 
and dishonored. Perhaps before he is 
aware of what he is doing, he has joined 
the mad throng. Better, a thousand 
times better, to remain all his life a poor 
man in the estimation of the world, but 
inexpressibly rich in that which shall 
survive and mark the measure of his 
manhood as of a man well beloved. 


Scarcely a week passes but some 
name hitherto honored is dragged in the 
dust, and a strong life ruined through 
this greed for sudden wealth. The 
story has just been told over again, of 
the fall of a man ‘‘who needed no 
voucher, for his name had been as good 
as that of any man who could have 
been called in his behalf.’’ He had 
married a beautiful woman, had _ three 
charming children, a happy home, and 
the confidence of every one with whom 
he came in contact. He held a respon- 
sible position with a banking establish- 
ment, with an adequate salary. Surely 
here was true wealth of which any man 
might be proud. Length of days, 
peace, happiness, and love were his. 
He was not satisfied ; year after year he 
had been nursing this viper of specula- 
tion ; it stung him at last ; his dishonor 
was proclaimed to the world ; his happy 
home was broken ; while he went forth 
a fugitive on the face of the earth! 
Week by week, almost day by day, 
with slight variation, the story is re- 
peated. The world needs manly men ! 
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THE HOUSEHOLD CALENDAR 


MOON’S PHASES (Standard Eastern Time) 


@New Moon, = 7d. 3h. 31m. P.M. JULY, 1899 OFull Moon, 22d. 4h. 41m. P.M. 


) First Quarter, 15d. 6h. 59m. P. M. C Last Quarter, 29d. 7h. 42m. A.M. 


Time of harvest now draws nigh, 
The grains to ripeness grow, 
And through the golden fields of rye 
The reaper goes in rich July 
And lays the tall heads low. 


MEMORANDA In Vacation Time 7 


The vacation period is now at hand. No 
matter where it may be spent, whether at sea- 
side, mountain, in the country, or even quietly 
at one’s own home, let it be first of all a season 
of rest for body and mind. 

It is a sad mistake to make vacation time the 
hardest period of the year; yet it is too often 
done, and the victim of a mistaken ambition 
returns to the office or the routine of home ex- 
hausted, and just as much in need of a real 
vacation as when the nominal outing began. 

So far as possible, live in the pure open air. 
Give special attention to this very important 
matter of purity. In many country places 
(more’s the pity) the element of purity is notably 
lacking. The farmhouse which is invaded by 
fumes from drains, cesspools, dirty cellars, and 
barnyards is as actually dangerous to human 
life as the filthy city tenement. Avoid all such. 

Form the acquaintance of pure, strong sun- 
light, even though the perspiration starts and 
the skin is discolored. The former will wash 
out the impurities of the blood ; while the latter 
will presage the clear glow and the charming 
tints of perfect health, which will soon assert 
their supremacy. 

Especially care for the children. Make the 
annual period of rest an epoch in their lives, to 
which they shall look forward with fond antici- 
pation, and upon which they shall look back 
with unalloyed delight. 

So will vacation time be a glad and happy 
season. 
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VoL. XXIX No. 2 


HE wind was blowing in high and 

from the sea. It always sounded 
with that peculiar wail when it came 
sweeping over the foam-touched waves 
as they lashed up against the beach. It 
was very strong to-night, and there 
was a dash of sleet with it. Miss Canary 
had drawn her striped shawl closer 
about her shoulders and stirred the fire 
into a brighter glow. 

She was a thin, angular woman, of 
sixty or more. Her face was hard with 
many lines of care. She had not taken 
life easily ; though, living aione in the 
little cottage, her simple, uneventful 
life had had seemingly few grievances. 
Miss Canary tended her flowers, kept 
her house in order, and owed no one. 
What cause had she then to worry ? 

To-night she held in her hand a letter, 
and more than once settled her specta- 
cles to re-read it. Joel Canary, her 
only brother, was at the point of death. 
How she had loved him! It seemed, 
to-night, that she could see him so 
plainly —a little lad, when she was 
already a woman grown, running to her 
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for everything, his sunny curls tossing 
brightly over his white forehead ; could 
see again his laughing eyes. 

She had loved him with all the 
strength of her heart. But she had 
not forgiven him for loving and marry- 
ing as he had done. She had opposed 
it from the beginning. <A pink and 
white doll face, that was all! It had 
been a grim satisfaction, when the news 
came that the foolish little woman had 
run away from home to join some opera 
company, deserting child and husband. 

That was what the story had been. 
She had not cared to investigate it 
further. It was nearly five years ago, 
and she had not forgiven Joel. He 
had but met his deserts, she had said 
sternly. Now he was dying. He had 
not prospered, the letter said, and there 
was nothing to leave, ‘‘ nothing save 
the little lad —Joel.’’ And the writer 
begged, in her brother's name, that 
she, his only sister and kinswoman, 
would care for the child. She, Eliza 
Canary, who had had no dealings with 
children, who dreaded their approach 
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as some unknown species of untamed 
animal! She had suddenly the care and 
responsibility of one thrust upon her ! 

Her untasted tea stood on the little 
round table. Mousey, the big Maltese, 
rubbed herself against her mistress’s 
dress, vainly desiring notice. Miss Ca- 
nary had indeed forgotten that she had 
had no tea, and that Mousey’s saucer 
of milk had not been poured. She 
sighed heavily and folded up the letter. 

‘It's got to be, I s'pose,’’ she said. 
Much living alone had given Miss 
Canary the habit of talking to herself. 
‘*T s’pose I know my duty ; the Lord's 
always made it plain enough for me, 
whatever folks may say ‘bout not know- 
ing what the Almighty wants ‘em to do. 
That's just shiftin’ the responsibility, 
I'm thinking. Joel's child! 
almost wish I'd seen him afore he went ; 
but I told him I'd never speak to him 
again if he married that girl, an’ | 
never broke my word yet, an’ never 
intend to — but, O, I wish to mercy the 
child hadn't never come! How ever 
I'm to keer for it, I don’ know. 
There'll be dirt over everything — my 
carpets an’ clean floors ; an’ noise like 
the Fourth of July all the year round. 
An’ he'll be certain to tease Mousey.’’ 

This last was evoked by the fact that 
Mousey had put up her paw and was 
gently patting Miss Canary’s lap. The 
old woman rose mechanically, and, with 
hands that trembled a little, poured the 
milk. The wind outside blew the cur- 
tains at the windows. It sounded like 
a voice of distress afar off. 

‘*]T never knowed the wind to blow 
that way and bring anybody any luck,”’ 
said Miss Canary; ‘‘an’ it sure has 
brought my share of trouble,’’ she 
added with a groan. 

For the next few days Miss Canary 
held herself and home in readiness for 


her new charge. She had prepared a 
little white bed in a small but spotlessly 
clean room. She carefully laid pieces 
of drugget by its sides for the bare feet. 
She baked an overwhelming number of 
pies, and even made doughnuts. She 
had not made any for so long that they 
were rather a failure. ‘‘ But boys’ 
stomicks can stan’ most anything,’’ she 
said, ‘tan’ Joel used to love ’em so.”’ 

When finally the boy arrived, having 
come in charge of a comparative stran- 
ger traveling in the same direction, 
Miss Canary was not prepared for him. 
She was in the back yard hanging out 
her modest array of washing, when the 
vehicle stopped, and a tiny —such a 
tiny — little figure was lifted out, and 
then the driver whipped up his horse 
and was off, leaving what looked like a 
bundle of rags at the gate. 

Miss Canary’s hands were wet, she 
wiped them hastily upon her apron as 
she hurried forward. Two grave blue 
eyes — Joel’s had been blue — met 
hers. But what a baby! Surely she 
need not fear dirty carpets and general 
destructiveness from such a child as 
this. She gathered the little bundle of 
clothes, as she called it, into her arms 
and carried it swiftly in from the keen 
east wind. 

The child was indeed very small for 
his age of nearly six years. As he sat 
eating thick slices of bread and butter 
and drinking rich, sweet milk, the like 
of which had never before been his 
share, Miss Canary looked at him ina 
sort of stupefied amazement. To speak 
to him, to expect a reasonable reply, 
did not occur to her. She continued 
to cut bread and butter as his require- 
ments seemed to call for it, and with 
great satisfaction she watched the 
mouthfuls disappear. When Joel had 
finished he got down from the tall chair 
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very gravely, and came to her, folding 
his little hands together. 

fink say my prayers now, 
Aunty ’ Liza.” 

‘*Mercy, child gasped Miss Ca- 
nary, completely overcome by this 
familiarity and the startling announce- 
ment. ‘‘Who told you to call me 
that?’’ 

‘* Papa ; he tol’ me how you loved 
little boys, an’ how you were goin’ to 
buy me a rock’n’ horse an’ a sailboat, 
an’ a canary bird an’ white mice ; an’ 
now, Aunty’ Liza, I'll say my prayers.”’ 

‘* But it isn’t time ; it's not night yet.” 

‘*Oh, that’s noffin,”’ responded Joel 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Papa always let me say 
*em in the daytime — God’ll hear."’ 

Miss Canary was mute while the little 
face buried itself in her apron, and a 
smothered voice gabbled over, ‘‘ Now | 
lay me,’’ and added, ‘‘ P’ ease 
mamma, papa, Aunty 'Liza, av’ little 
Joe.”’ Then the tightly closed lids re- 
laxed and Joel sprang to his 
‘* Now let’s play horse, Aunty ‘Liza !"’ 

So the days went on, and Miss Ca- 
nary’s charge thrived and grew like the 
pink and white hollyhocks planted 
against the kitchen wall. But things 
did not go exactly as she had expected. 
For instance, the very first night Joel 
had flatly refused to occupy the little 
white bed arranged with so much care. 


b' ess 


feet. 


Tallus slept with papa,”’ he pleaded; 
and Miss Eliza found nothing to do but 
let him crawl into bed with her, where 
he slept soundly, with his head resting 
confidingly against her arm. She found 
herself counting over her scanty hoard, 
to see what might be spared for a rock- 
ing horse. She would compromise upon 
that ; the sailboat would keep her in 
endless terror, and how could she insult 
Mousey by installing white mice and a 
bird in her domain ? 


Joel was very happy. As the spring 
advanced he spent hours down on the 
beach collecting treasures hitherto un- 
known to him. Miss Canary was silent 
when he showered jellyfish and ‘* fid- 
dlers’’ on her parlor floor. Nay, she 
even permitted the building of a** pond”’ 
for his ‘‘ fam'ly,’’ as Joel called them, in 
the corner of her sitting room,— a pond 
formed of a dish pan surrounded by bits 
of stick, rocks, and sand. She used to 
pause every now and then in her baking 
or cleaning, to go to the front window 
and look for him on the beach. 

‘*T have to do my duty by the child,”’ 
she said, apologetically. 

So time passed on, and Joel had been 
an inmate of the little cottage nearly two 
years. It was a day bright with the May 
sunshine, and Miss Canary had set her- 
self to work at cleaning the cellar. ‘* The 
brighter the day the better to see the 
cobwebs,’ she said, as she tied up her 
head and drew on a pair of cotton gloves. 

Joel was playing. He had put pre- 
pared glue on Mousey, and his own hair 
was sticky with it. | Miss Canary did not 
know that. 

Suddenly she heard his voice calling 
her name excitedly. What was the mat- 
ter? 
waiting to remove her gloves. 


She scrambled up the steps, not 
She 
hastened to the front of the house and 
flung open the door, drawing back in 
horrified amazement. 

Just outside, bending over the child, 
the long plumes of her hat mingling 
with his curls, was the slender, almost 
girlish figure of a young woman, The 
rich silk of her gown glistened in the 
sunlight ; there were bright colors in 
her hat, and the soft hair under it shone 
like gold. 
neck, and he did not loosen them, as 


Joel’s arms were round her 


he turned, saying with an air of pride: — 
‘Aunty’ Liza, this is my mamma ! I’se 
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been ’spect’n’ her so long, oh, ever sc ° 


long, ’cause papa said she’d come.’’ 

Joel’s mother unfastened his arms, but 
still clasping the child, turned her pretty, 
half-defiant face to Miss Canary. 

‘* You are surprised to see me,’’ she 
said, looking gravely at the other's be- 
wildered face. ‘‘I have known my 
child was with you. I owe you a great 
deal. I was with my husband when he 
died, but I could not take Joel then. I 
came up from Boston this morning to 
gethim. You will no doubt feel glad to 
be relieved of him ; you are unused to 
children ; Joel must be a trial to you.”’ 

Miss Canary was still silent. She 
felt as though a sudden paralysis had 
seized her. She tried to speak, but the 
words choked her. She put out her 
hands as though to ward off a blow. 

‘*My position has not justified my 
taking the child before,’’ continued 
Joel’s wife. ‘‘ Now I have an assured 
one which will enable me to amply 
care for him. Oh, my baby, my baby !”’ 


’ 


she cried, smothering him with kisses, 
‘*how I have hungered for you !”’ 

Miss Canary’s grim face did not re- 
lax. ‘Then why did you desert 
him?*’ trembled on her lips. Words 
of passionate reproach, of hate, of 
anger, arose within her. Still she stood 
silent, the wind blowing the skirt of her 
flimsy dress and the straggling locks of 
her gray hair. With it all came her 
sterii sénse of justice. This was the 
boy’s mother, who had the right to him ; 
how dare she question it? But she made 
ofie last desperate effort. 

“Joel,” she said, and her voice 
trembléd and shook, ‘‘ would you rather 
go with this lady, or stay with me an’ 

~an’ all your things?’’ She clung to 
the last inducement as to a straw of hope. 
The child looked at her with his grave, 
questioning eyes, and, not loosening his 
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hold on his mother, put out a hand to 
her. 

‘*T loves you an’ my fam’ly very 
much, Aunty ’ Liza ; but yousee, this is 
my mamma—my truly mamma; I 
could’n’ help goin’ with her.”’ 

Mrs. Canary showered kisses upon 
him, and Miss Eliza turned away with 
a sickening sense of defeat and misery 
at her heart. 

‘“Tll go pack up his things,’’ she 
said. 

The waves were rolling inward, and 
the wind was blowing high and from the 
sea. The air was full of its wail, as she 
stood and watched them as they went. 


She went about like one upon whom 
some heavy blow had fallen. The peo- 
ple missed her from the church. They 
missed her active figure in the village, 
and on the sands. She performed her 
duties mechanically. It seemed to her 
she had grown so old. How empty the 
bed seemed! How doubly empty the 
room! The pond”’ was undisturbed. 
A jellyfish sprawled on the floor beside 
it. Miss Canary did not remove it. 
To herself she dealt her words sternly. 

wouldn't forgive 
Joel ; I vowed I never would ; an’ now 
the Lord’s punishing me.”’ 

At the end of the third month, the 
moon, looking down, one night, might 
have smiled to see Miss Canary stepping 
cautiously out of her front door. She 
was not wont to venture out at night, 
and felt a certain sense of awe and looked 
around half fearfully. She locked the 
door and put the key in the little worn 
satchel she carried. Every window blind 
was drawn at front and back. Without 
doubt, Miss Canary was going away, but 
there was only the sea and the wind to 
know it. 

It was quite early the next morning 
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that she found herself in Boston and at 
the door of the house, to which, after 
much inquiry, she had been directed. 
A neat maid admitted her, and with 
shaking limbs and trembling lips she 
sat stiffly on the high carved chair in 
the hall. She was conscious that she 
was squeezing a jellyfish or two, which 
she had put in her pocket, but she felt 
incapable of moving. 

There was the soft rustle of a wom- 
an’s skirts, and then a graceful figure 
in a pretty morning gown came leisurely 
towards her. 

‘* The servant told me,’’ she began — 
then stopping short, ‘‘ why — why if it 


isn’t Miss Canary — Sister ’ Liza, I mean 


—why how do you do?”’ 

She held out both hands, but Miss 
Canary rose up solemnly. ‘‘ Wait er 
minute,’ 
you something. I didn’t forgive Joel 


’ 


she said. ‘‘I want to tell 


fur marry’n’ you ; I said I would’ n’t, an’ 
I didn’t, an’ so the Lord punished me 
by lettin’ me have Joel's child, an’ then, 
when I mos’ depended on it, taking 
him away. Joel's dead, an’ I can’t tell 
him, but mebby his sperit ’ill know of 
it, if you forgive me, an’ lemme live 
here —jus’ as-—as er housekeeper — 
or somethin’. My salt riz bread is 


good, an’ jus’ lemme —lemme see the 
child."’ She broke down sobbing, her 
withered hands covering her face 

‘* Joel, Joel,’’ called his mother softly. 

There was a patter of little feet, a 
sound upon the stairs, a glad ery, and 
a curly head rested upon Miss Canary’s 
breast ; her tears fell upon it. 

‘“Tt wasn’t altogether as you 
thought,’’ Mrs. Canary said, as she 
poured hot, fragrant coffee for Miss 
Eliza, while Joel smoothed and patted 
his flabby and flattened fish. ‘‘ I didn’t 
desert Joel,’’—her eyes filled with 
tears,— ‘‘ we couldn’t make ends meet, 
and I—I had talent and could sing ; 
he was willing I should go, and when 
he died, we both wanted you to have 
the child until I could take him. I didn’t 
mention that when I wrote, because — 
well, because we were not friends then, 
and I felt you would not understand. 
And now I have a place assured me in a 
large church here, and I do not have to 
be away from home. Joel, tell Aunty 
‘Liza she’s never to go away any more — 
except in the summer, when we'll all 
goto her home and spend it there on 
the beach, with all the jellies and the 
nettles — and — what else ?’”’ 

my fam’ly,’’ said Joel. 


Opportunity. 


By Harriet R. Gorr. 


ET her not pass, but grasp her while you may, 

To-day is yours, to-morrow may not ée. 
And he who squanders all his time, must pay 
The bitter penalty. Do we not see 
How swift the months and years are slipping by 
Wherein life’s battle must be fought and won? 
How can we waste a moment, you and I, 
When so much lies before us yet undone. 
What might have been will pass beyond our ken, 
If we neglect her, for on golden wing 
She quickly leaves us desolate, and then 
Our faults and failings only sorrow bring. 
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TOREWARNED is _forearmed.”’ 
Let us begin to think about the 
arraying of our boys and girls for the 
coming school season. There are plenty 
of bargains in town now, for this is the 
time of the year when placards along 
the very unpopulated counters announce 
alluring prices for dress lengths of goods 
for little women. At actual sacrifices 
the shelves must be cleared for incom- 
ing Autumn stocks, and any woman 
with a level head on her shoulders can 
do wonders by the children on a very 
modest outlay. 
Girls, of course, deserve first consid- 
eration in this matter ; for boys, after 
they get out of petticoats, don’t reward 
any mother for her home tailoring. 
You can always do so much better and 
cheaper for a youngster by taking him 
to a reliable clothier and having him 
suitably fitted ; but girls are quite an- 
other problem. You probably have 
some of your own old things you are 
sure could be safely and prettily cut 
down and done over for fourteen-year- 
old Susie and little Marie, and there is 
indeed a wonderful amount of econom- 
ical maneuvering to be achieved by 
the home sewing room in dressing a 
school-girl. 

A girl, however unambitious a little 
body she may be, always appreciates 
graceful, becoming clothes, though they 
are only rejuvenated family splendors 
pared down to fit her little figure ; and 
it is just as well, for the small daughter's 
sake, not only to learn beforehand 
what is modish among juvenile fashions, 


and 


Suggestions for Home Dressmaking 


By MARGARET BISLAND 


but as nearly as possible to imitate their 
motifs for her. For example, all girls 
over six have their skirts cut quite on 
the newest pattern adopted by their big 
sisters. Up at the hip no fullness at all 
is seen, the back breadths are gored in 
to fit without a pleat or at most with 
one fold over on either side the placket. 
Down at the knees and ankles the pet- 
ticoat bells out with a fashionable flare, 
and all the girls’ dresses for the Autumn 
will be made absolutely innocent of 
skirt trimming. 

All along the line small checked 
goods promise to enjoy a great popu- 
larity, and these, in combination with 
trimming of solid dark stuff, afford the 
newest ideas for dress as suited to four- 
teen years and thereabouts. A model 
school suit has its upper half made of 
rich French blue cashmere flannel, cut 
after the complete shirt waist pattern. 
The back has its yoke outlined with a 
herringboning of sapphire blue em- 
broidery silk, the cufis are ornamented 
with this simple but always adequate 
decoration, and the broad collar of 
flannel, rolling over from the high neck 
band, is similarly edged. Under the 
collar a scarf of powder blue surah is 
passed, knotted under the chin as a 
four-in-hand tie and the scarf ends 
drawn down to the waist. Now with 
this is worn a perfectly plain close-fit- 
ting skirt of serge, finely checked in 
the two blues above mentioned. This 
skirt does not finish with an orthodox 
round belt at the waist line, but con- 
tinues up in a little bodice effect at least 
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four inches, and then from this spring 
broad straps of the checked goods that 
pass over the shoulder and down the 
back, to hook to the skirt behind. 
Thus all the weight of the skirt is cast 
on the wearer's shoulders and not on 
the hips. A simpler costume for home 
talent to compass can hardly be 
imagined. 

A very large number of girls will wear 


skirts made of faced tweed. That is an 
exceedingly thick but springy wool in 
a solid tone on one side and a clear 
check of blue and black, red and black, 
brown and red, or gray and green on 
the other side. These skirts will be cut 
with exactly two seams, one directly in 
front and one in the back ; for so wide 
is this goods, that two yards of it 
suffice for a petticoat. These two 
seams are lapped, the belt is a band of 
the same set on with many stitchings, 
and the economy of the whole is 
that the skirt can be worn with either 
the checked or the plain side out. 
Around the bottom no hem is turned, 


but a broad strap of the material is 
stitched on the inside edge of the gar- 
ment with the plain face turned out on 
the checked side. Even the pocket of 
percaline is so set in that, like a stock- 
ing, it can be pulled inside out and re- 
versed when the skirt is worn with its 
checked face to the world. In combi- 
nation with this reasonable device for 
school wear, a smart sailor blouse of 
rough, dark serge is the nicest accom- 
pamment. It blouses only in front, 
has a high, round collar, is stitched 
with colored silk or braided in fine lines 
of dark soutache, and then a_ scarf 
of checked silk is not only knotted 


at the front point of the wide collar, 
but one is drawn about the waist and 
tied with floating ends at one side. 
Adapted to either of these dresses 1s 
the wide felt in blue, or brown, or 
green, having a length of checked silk 
passed around the crown and tied in 
front, in a big windmill bow, through a 
gay gilt buckle. The best and newest 
of the fall shapes for girls will be of 
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braided felt, with a wide round brim, a 
big overhanging squash crown, through 
the bottom of which a ribbon will be 
threaded and tied broadly in front. 
There is an astonishing amount of hard 
wear to be had out of these two types 
of hat, and they are so easily trimmed, 
with just two yards of checked taffeta 
ribbon, or piece silk cut in bias strips 
and hemmed along the edge. 


Girls under ten are going to be more 
comfortable in cold weather than their 
elder sisters, for the makers of young 
people’s headgear have revived the 
pumpkin hood pattern of our grand- 
mothers, and promise to make really 
bewitching millinery along its simple 
lines for the little maids. 

For indoor suits cashmere and win- 
ter barége, in clear currant red, is going 
to be the very smartest and prettiest 
thing for the very young ladies. Al- 
ready glimpses have been given of red 
dresses with embroidered ruffles of the 
same goods and color to run in broad 
berthas about the shoulders and deco- 


rate the hems of skirts. 
mammas are employing their summer 
leisure in prettily buttonholing the edges 
of many yards of red cashmere ruffling 
with silk of the same color, preparatory 
to the making up of these Red Riding 
Hood costumes, as they are called. 


Some loving 


Nearly every model for girls’ winter 
suits seen so far is supplied with a sash. 
It is evidently sure to be a prevailing 
fashion. Sometimes the sashes are tied 
directly behind, sometimes to the side ; 
and in some cases the ends of the sashes, 
when gathered into a fringy knot, serve 
as little pockets for the small maidens. 

Full golf knickers and loosely-belted 
Norfolk jackets seem to be the prom- 
ised array for our schoolboys, and, like 
their sisters, the little fellows are studies 
in cheerful brown and gray and blue 
Many 
sensible mothers are going to put their 
restless little sons into safe and easy 
and economical flannel shirts for the 
A checked Norfolk suit 
in dull blue and grey, worn with a 
Ragged Robin blue flannel shirt, hav- 


checks of very small squares. 


school days. 


ing a broad collar of the same herring- 
boned in scarlet silk and further bright- 
ened by a tie of scarlet silk serge, is 
Each 
of these shirts has a capacious pocket 
on the leit breast and blouses a little 
at the waist line over a canvas belt 


quite an ideal school uniform. 


that runs through alternating straps on 
the trouser and shirt belt. 

In contrast to the Norfolk coat we 
see jerkin shaped jackets buttoning clear 
up to the chin, with a leather belt at 
the waist ; and an artillery cape, lined 
with clear scarlet flannel, is the wrap to 
be worn by a boy on the first of the 
crisp October days. 

Of the three cuts of children’s cos- 
tumes given this month, the first illus- 
trates a smart gown for a girl of fifteen, 
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adapted for school and street wear. 
The skirt is a checked tweed in russet 


.red and brown, and the coat that ac- 


companies it is a red-brown beaver cloth 
so perfectly suited for warmth, light 
weight, and sturdy wearing qualities for 
young people’s wardrobes. The body 
of it is almost a box shape, and it is 
trimmed short on the hips in full accord 
with the fashion law that will hold good 
for short jackets during the next season. 
Heavy brown wool braid and _ braid 
buttons give necessary ornamentation, 
The boy’s is a careful example of the 
best type of checked Norfolk suit, and 
attention must be called to his cheerful 
checked stockings that are already on 
display in the shops in an amazing va- 


riety of gay colors. Older boys, that 
is, young men at the dignity of fifteen, 
who cling to the easy knickerbocker, 
wear solid dark Scotch hose with bright 
cuffs, and not these plaid as well as 
checked glories. 

All the smart, pretty nursery aprons 
we now see are in linen of a solid color, 
clear pink, forget-me-not blue, lilac 
and lettuce green, with chest bands of 
white embroidery and ribbon straps on 
the shoulders, as the little lady in the 
drawing shows. These are not only the 
very easiest aprons to make at home, 
but the most becoming to a childish 
figure, and the linen of a solid tone 
does certainly keep clean longer than 
the traditional white pinafore. 


“Try, Try Again ” 


By Puivie B. STRONG 


Yes, ‘tis an old, old saw indeed, 
Yet, e’er you scorn, | ask you 
The proverb in new light to read ; 

I promise not to task you. 


The simple words yield not alone 
Earth’s secret of successes ; 

Who grasps their deeper thought doth own 
The key to all that blesses. 


To conquest o'er besetting sin, 
The saddened soul dejecting ; 

To prayer that doth full answer win ; 
To character perfecting ; — 


To Heaven itself, reached by no bound, 
But theirs, who, struggling duly, 

Do mount life’s ladder, round by round, 
As sings the poet truly. 


Ay, more than worldly wise is he 
Who heeds this saying olden ; 

His shall the ‘‘ Well done !’’ plaudit be, 
The crown and scepter golden. 
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Twilight 
By JEANIE N. GoopsPEED 


A lane day’s work is done. The farmer and his wife sit upon the porch and 

watch the sun as it goes down behind the trees. The old dog sleeps quietly 
at their feet. Everything is still. The birds are in their nests, and the light of 
the fireflies, the chirp of the crickets, and the croaking of the frogs tell that 
another day is done and another night begun. Rain has not come for so long 
that the road is dusty and dry and the grass is yellow ; and as the old couple look 
across the fields to the hills beyond, everything looks withered. 

When the sun is quite gone and the gray light grows darker, a breeze comes. 
The leaves rustle and the air grows cool ; the dew falls heavily upon the parched 
earth ; the old man and his wife go into the house, thank God for His goodness, 
and go to bed. The moon rises graciously over the hill and all is quiet save for 
an occasional sound from the river. 
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Cooking by Electricity 


Not Very Expensive; Extremely Convenient 


By EmILy 


ee housekeepers have experienced 

the inconvenience of a cook stove, 
as well as its blessings ; for we must not 
forget the latter in thinking of the for- 
mer. It is sometimes more than trying 
in the hot weather to have to keepa 
fire going all day when there is cooking 
to be done. One cannot let the fire go 
out, only to relight it again in a few 
hours —it would be extravagant, as 
well as a great waste of time. The 
consequence is, the fire is kept going 
all day, heating up the house ; also 
one’s temper. Then, again, coal has 
to be brought from the cellar —an unfit 
task for a woman. 

Then the cinders! those dreadful 
plagues,— they must not be wasted, but 
carefully sifted and burned each day if 
one wants to keep the coal bill within 
reason. This, too, is trying, as the or- 
dinary American ‘‘ hired girl’’ will not 
do it. A steady heat, or one under 
control, is always desirable for cooking ; 
here the coal fire fails in many ways. 

Electricity has opened a way to rem- 
edy all these evils. Apart from a very 
common prejudice against anything 
new, the question almost invariably 
arises: Is not cooking by electricity 
more expensive than the old way ? 

Now, for the ordinary domestic estab- 
lishment of moderate character, where 
the installation and implements have all 
been based upon the consumption of 
coal, it is true that to throw these away 
and put in an electrical equipment 
would involve a considerable expense, 
and probably the amount of expendi- 
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ture for cooking heat would be more in 
the case of electricity than in that of 
coal ; and for families that have to use 
great economy in order not to be behind 
at the end of the year, it might be nec- 
essary to wait until the price of the 
electric current and of the necessary 
appliances is lower. 

In the case, however, of hotels, res- 
taurants, and such domestic establish- 
ments as can afford a certain degree of 
liberality in their appointments in order 
to insure convenience, comfort, cleanli- 
ness, and successful results, together 
with true economy (the poor are never, 
and cannot be, really ** economical’’ ), 
the electrical kitchen is probably in the 
end not merely the best, but also costs 
less money for the results attained. 
Data are as yet wanting for comparison 
on an exact basis. On the one hand 
the ordinary housekeeper knows that 
the year’s coal bill is about so much, 
that she has to buy a certain number of 
cooking utensils to replace those broken, 
that a certain percentage of coal is 
‘*cast as rubbish to the void"’ along 
with the ashes, that a certain amount of 
heat, dust, smoke, and smell, with a 
large percentage of waste, has to be 
expected, but to put the cost of any 
particular cooking operation into dollars 
and cents would overtask her ability. 

In the case of cooking by electricity 
the expense can be arrived at more 
readily, and the very fact of saying it 
costs in cold cash so many cents to 
perform some particular operation, 
tends to frighten those who have never 
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realized the actual cost of the heat em- 
ployed. Again, the comparatively high 
price of the electrical appliances causes 
some apprehension ; but it should be 
considered that in comparing the price 
actually paid for electric current, you 
are including not only the cost of coal 
and wood, but also going into a dark 
cellar and hauling up coal and kindling 
wood, cleaning out the stove, laying 
and lighting the fire, waiting for it to 
be ready, doing the cooking and then 
letting the fire go on burning until more 
fuel is required for another meal, or let- 
ting it go out ; in addition to which, in 
the summer, one is afflicted with useless 
heat, both in the kitchen and probably 
in the cook’s temper. 

In many of the technical journals 
careful comparisons have been made of 
the relative costs of the two methods, 
with the general result, we believe, that 
the actual cost of fuel under existing 
conditions is for the most part some- 
what in favor of the old method, while 
all other advantages are on the side of 
electricity. 

It should be remembered that with 
almost all improvements, their price 
tends to decrease in proportion to the 
number of people who avail themselves 
of their advantages. Nearly everything 
that we now regard as a necessity was 
once a luxury and therefore higher 
priced. So with electricity. The price 
of electric current is much lower than it 
was a few years ago, and especially is 
this the case in connection with cooking 
and heating, for which purposes special 
rates are usually made. In New York, 
indeed, a new policy has recently been 
inaugurated of supplying current at a 
low rate for all purposes, on the princi- 
ple of encouraging a large demand and 
thus enabling the central station to sup- 
ply it at a minimum cost. In most 


cities, however, it is usual to furnish 
electric current at a rate not exceeding 
ten cents ‘‘ per kilowatt-hour’’ ; in many 
cases it is less, especially in the form 
of increasing discounts on large bills. 

The term ‘‘ kilowatt-hour ’’ will prob- 
ably not at first convey any idea to the 
ordinary reader. It can, like’ other 
units, only be explained by reference to 
something else. The simplest thing 
perhaps is the ordinary incandescent 
lamp, taking about 60 watts, and using 
in an hour 60 watt- hours. Now, 
‘*kilo’’ meaning one thousand, a ‘‘ kilo- 
watt-hour’’ is 1000 watt-hours. 

Electrical cooking appliances are 
rated by ‘‘ watts,’’ and therefore there 
is no trouble in finding out the cost of 
an operation. Take for example a 
small portable stove for nursery or bed- 
room use, which can be attached to the 
ordinary lamp socket. This requires 
200 watts, and may be in use for, say, 15 
minutes, costing half a cent at the rate 
quoted. Three or four minutes would 
probably often suffice, however, and 
then the cost would be proportionately 
less. Take the case of an electric oven, 
requiring, say, 1500 watts an hour fora 
small joint ; then the cost for 1% kilo- 
watt-hours would be 15 cents, and then, 
remember, the switch is turned and the 
expense stops at once. 

In a large kitchen a very elaborate 
outfit can of course be installed, and if 
expense is a secondary consideration 
will in its results be well worth the out- 
lay. It is not, however, necessary to 
wait for all one’s ‘‘ ships to come home’”’ 
in order to realize some of the benefits 
of electric cooking. At a moderate 
cost some of the more generally useful 
appliances can be purchased, and even 
where they do not entirely supplant the 
ordinary stove, will yet be found very 
useful in summer, at night, in sickness, 
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or whenever or wherever it is impracti- 
cable or undesirable to light the stove. 
A practical housekeeper will see the 
possibilities of a small (414 inches di- 
ameter ) stove or disc-heater, which can 


PORTABLE STOVE 


be connected by a flexible cord to any 
lamp socket. This is hot in about two 
minutes, and will heat anything that 
can be placed on a flat, hot surface. 
The price is four dollars. Larger sizes 
for more work require special plugs and 
receptacles, but can be moved about. 
The twelve-inch size costs eighteen dol- 
lars. At a somewhat increased cost 
these stoves can be provided with a 
switch for giving three degrees of heat. 

Many of the utensils are specially 
suitable for what is known as ‘light 
A very handy thing 
of this kind is an electric stewpan, con- 


” 


housekeeping. 


sisting of a 4%-inch disc- heater to 
which is fitted, removably, an aluminum 


HEATER AND ALUMINUM STEW PAN 


stewpan, holding a pint and a half, and 
operated from a lamp socket. The 
whole thing complete, arranged to give 
three different heats, costs seven dollars. 
For the same price one can purchase a 
French style of coffeepot of block tin, 
with copper bottom, with heater and 
plug for attachment to lamp socket. 
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This heater is removable ; it can be used 
for heating other vessels, toasting, etc. 

These three vessels have each a 
maximum capacity of 200 watts, and, 
assuming their use to continue for half 
an hour at the maximum rate of ten 
cents per kilowatt-hour, the cost for 
each would be one cent. It is not, how- 
ever, likely that they would be in use 
so long at one time. 

If you desire a little more ‘‘style,”’ 
you may buy for about twenty dollars a 
silver-plated chafing dish, for which you 
will not have to hunt up alcohol with 
its accompanying inconveniences. With 
nickel you may save five dollars. 

The little heater or stove just referred 
to can obviously be used for boiling a 


TEA KErTLe 


kettle, but a spécial o'clock tea’’ 
arrangement is made, comprising ket- 
tle, stove, and ornamental stand. This 
is arranged for three heats, and the 
silver-plated form with two-quart 
capacity costs twenty-two dollars, which 
for the class of people who use this sort 
of thing is not extravagant. The spe- 
cific heat capacity of water being high, 
it requires more energy relatively than 
other substances to heat it, and, there- 
fore, where the greatest economy and 
efficiency are desired, a special form of 
heater is used, consisting of an immer- 
sion-coil, or a disc of metal placed actu- 
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ally in the liquid, and thus all the heat 


generated is directly utilized without 
any loss. The prices of such heaters 
range from seven to twenty dollars. 

In greater or less degree this feature 
of utilizing so large a percentage of the 
heat produced, as compared with the 
old method, is one of the chief merits 
of electrical cooking. If the cost of the 
heat while in use is higher, it is only in 
use so long as needed, and is applied 
‘*where it will do the most good.”’ 

The electrical oven is an excellent ex- 
ample. It is suited to a somewhat more 
pretentious establishment, as_ its first 
cost is high. The coils for heating sur- 
round the interior, but the heat is re- 
tained by a non-heat-conducting layer 
of material, so that the outside of the 
oven is not radiating a large proportion 
of heat through the surrounding air. A 
thermometer is provided in the door of 
the oven, so that the temperature can 
be ascertained without letting in cold 
air, and a switch provides means of reg- 
Better results can be 
obtained with greater ease with the 
electric oven than with the coal stove 
oven, and it is more under control. 

In addition to the utensils already 


ulating the heat. 


BROILER 


mentioned there is a special ‘‘ broiler.’’ 
This is a great convenience compared 
with the ordinary smoky, unpleasant 
way. There are three heats, so that the 
temperature can be modified as desired. 
The size is nine by twelve inches, it 
requires a maximum of 1200 watts, and 
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costs about fifteen dollars. Now, sup- 
posing the average consumption is 1000 
watts and this continues fifteen minutes, 
which ought to cook a good sized steak, 
the cost will not exceed two and one- 
halfcents. The prices of apparatus and 
cost of operation here given will serve 
as a general idea on the subject, but 
there are various forms of appliances, 
and definite prices can be obtained from 
any reliable dealer in electrical supplies. 
In ordinary cases the use of the elec- 
trical apparatus will not involve any 
change in the electric wiring of the 
house ; but in wiring a new house it 
will be convenient to provide for this in 
addition to the lighting. 
Although it is not a matter connected 
with cooking, yet as the same princi- 
ciples of construction are involved, it 
may be interesting just to mention that 
small air heaters, operated by the elec- 
tric current, are now obtainable, which 
in the cool days of spring and fall are a 
great convenience, as they obviate the 
necessity of starting a furnace or stove. 
Under ordinary circumstances the entire 
heating of a house by the electric cur- 
rent would be expensive, and the ad- 
vantages over the old method not 
commensurate with the cost. For oc- 
casional use, however, in cold corners 
or halls, or any place where a little heat 
is needed for a short time, they are well 
adapted. Besides the stationary form, 
which resembles a small steam radiator, 
but can be moved from one room to 
another (being connected to a wall re- 
ceptacle by a flexible cord), there is a 
heating attachment applied to a revolv- 
ing electric fan, which thus produces a 
warm current of air just as the same 
fan in summer causes a-cool, refreshing 
breeze. The heat is by this means dis- 
tributed to the best advantage, and will 
soon take the chill off a cold room. 
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The Best Way 


In Doing All Manner of Things About the House 


By HEsTER M. PooLe 


|* no other season of the year is it 

more incumbent upon the house- 
keeper to guard the family health than 
in August. Spite of those extremists 
who declare that the body is only an 
illusion and that there is no need to 
care for its welfare, their own experi- 
ence as well as common sense conclu- 
sively shows the contrary. To be kept 
in a clean and wholesome condition is 
the instrument through which the mind 
finds expression, its earthly garment, 
and she who most reverently studies 
and obeys those laws which run through 
all nature, from spirit to matter, shows 
the best capacity to ‘‘look wisely to 
her household.’’ 


The disposition of garbage, the refuse 
of the kitchen, must first of all be guarded. In 
the country most of this can be fed to the 
chickens and pigs, which should be done at a 
place sufficiently remote from the house and in 
a spot lower than the dwelling and the well. 
Else fevers result. That which cannot be thus 
utilized should be buried to decay and make an 
excellent fertilizer. It is beautiful, this process 
through which the débris of the house, buried 
in earth, through some subtle chemical changes 
converts itself into fruit, flowers, and grain. 

The receptacle in which garbage is kept 
should every day be scalded and swept with an 
old broom. To let it remain breeds flies as 
well as disease. It is not wise to leave the 
oversight of these things to a domestic. In 
villages where yards are small, garbage should 
be burned in the cook-stove: By opening all 
the drafts there will be no perceptible odor. 


Sinks and drains, this month, require 
special attention. Once a week a solution of 
caustic potash or lye, half acan dissolved in two 
quarts of water, should be poured down the 
kitchen sink, just as the cook or housekeeper 
is about to retire, so that it shall not be used 
until the next morning. Uniting with the grease 
in pipes and trap, the solution forms a cleans- 
ing soap, which may, after several hours, be 
flushed with hot water. Chloride of lime is ex 
cellent to destroy odors, but not so good a dis 
infectant as common copperas. 

On a pound of the latter pour over six quarts 


of boiling water and flush with the liquid all 
drains leading from the house. As it is a deadly 
poison children and careless adults must be 
warned of its nature. It is the best thing for 
flushing outhouses, particularly if they are near 
the house or there is illness in the family. On 
no account should debris or fertilizers of any 
description be allowed to accumulate within a 
half mile, or many miles, in fact. 

The plague of flies can be avoided if 
the stables are at a proper distance and there are 
screens at doors and windows. Yet, where there 
are children running in and out or soiled dishes 
standing in the sink, they will somehow find 
entrance. If doors and windows are closed and 
Persian powder blewn about the room through 
an atomizer these pests will be destroyed. An 
old-fashioned way is to keep a tumbler of strong 
soap suds or of molasses and water, covered 
with a slice of bread in which is cut a small cen- 
tral aperture, as a trap for the unwary. Itisa 
more cleanly destroyer than sticky fly-paper. 

Where the blinds are opened evenings and 
mornings and closed at midday, there is little 
attraction for light-loving pests, while rooms are 
kept comparatively cool. At all events, flies 
should be kept at adistance. It has been proved 
that they carry, in their tiny proboscis, contagion 
resulting in dreaded diseases. Fancy their 
feeding on carrion and then on my lady’s cheek! 

Mosquitoes, too, are purveyors of filth dis- 
eases. Adding insult to injury by their songs, 
they should be remorselessly exterminated by any 
practical method. The exposure of oil of penny- 
royal in a room discourages them. An applica- 
tion of the diluted oil to the face and hands leads 
to their desertion of those feeding-grounds. 
Where they have camped on ceilings they may 
be destroyed by attaching to a long handle a 
shallow cup partly filled with kerosene. Raise 
the cup cautiously to their roosting places, and 
the fumes will prove their destruction. This 
method is only advised for country places where 
pennyroyal is not obtainable. 

Bugs and vermin of all sorts in this 
heated term wonderfully multiply. In old bed- 
steads, among careless people, an unnamable 
variety finds breeding places. To permit them 
to increase is unforgivable, yet even Burns once 
saw one on a lady’s bonnet! The neatest per- 
son may be so situated as to be exposed to their 
disreputable fecundity. 

In case they invade the domicile, don’t take 
the bedsteads apart for a scalding. On that 
process they only wax and growfat. If youare 
unsensitive to poisonous emanations, beat a 
teaspoonful of quicksilver with the white of an 
egg, and with that, by the help of a small brush, 
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paint every crevice and crack. The best way 
is to go over the entire surface with common 
varnish, which destroys both egg and vermin. 


Waterbugs, cockroaches, and ants 
now put forth their best efforts to inhabit every 
vacant space. In old houses where there is 
decaying wood, it is difficult to exterminate 
them. One of the best methods is to sprinkle 
every crack and crevice with fresh cayenne 
pepper. Another discouragement is to moisten 
small equal portions of powdered sugar and 
tartar emetic, and spread the same, while moist, 
on an old plate. At once the ants will dis- 
appear. Again, a sponge dipped in a thin 
sugar sirup and placed near their places of 
entrance will soon be overrun by ants. Then 
drop the sponge into scalding water, dip into 
the sirup and bait the little fellows, continuing 
until they cease to be troublesome. The use 
of Paris green is dangerous, and insect powder 
is untidy. 

When waterbugs and cockroaches appear in 
small numbers, sprinklings of salt and borax 
are effectual. Often, however, little attention 
is paid to these remedies, which should always 
be accompanied by scrupulous cleanliness. In 
that case the peelings of fresh cucumbers, 
strewed around their foraging places, at night, 
will possess mysterious power to drive them 
away for good. 


Dampness, mold, and fogs are rife 
in August. In all sections of the country these 
need to be guarded against. From bedchamber 
to bread receptacles, the housekeeper must 
keep watch. Scalding water, fresh air, sun- 
shine, these three are the antidotes. Bed 
clothing pulled apart, spread over chairs and 
protected from the floor by the spreading un- 
derneath of old sheets, should be done as early 
as occupants leave the rooms. If practicable, 
let the bright morning sunshine fall on the 
mattress for a couple of hours, then make the 
bed and close tight the blinds. 

Closets, too, need to be sweetened. All 
clothing should be taken out of those that seem 
damp, then, before replacing the contents, 
shaken and aired while shelves and floors are 
washed with water softened by ammonia or 
soda. Dress waists and arm shields need 
special attention. While the former with 
turned sleeves are airing, over a chair back, 
remove the shields and carefully wash in water 
tinctured with ammonia. Nothing more dis- 
agreeable can be conceived than to come within 
the range of the fetid odor emanating from 
perspiration, which from some persons is much 
stronger than from others. 


Shoes and leather articles of all kinds 
are apt to gather mold in this month, so that an 
occasional brushing, airing and exposure to the 
sun, is extremely needful. Should the season 
be rainy, particularly in shaded homes or near 
the sea, kid gloves will need looking after. 
They too must be aired and heated or spots will 
appear that areineffaceable. Wrapping in paraf- 
fine paper and then in flannel is a precaution, 
but even that will not always save from spots. 

Thrice, weekly, should bread and cake tins 
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and jars be scalded and sunned, also the linen 
cloths, if any, in which they are enveloped. In 
no other way can the microbe that multiplies 
itself a million times in a few hours, be thwarted 
in its effort to work over old material into new 
forms. Only she who looketh well to the ways 
of her household can circumscribe its fertility. 


Excessive Perspiration in summer is 
often unpleasantly manifested to others, as well 
as to the sufferer. Rapid sponging of the 
person in water softened with ammonia will 
usually destroy the odor. It should not be 
used too strong or too frequently, since am- 
monia is a stimulant. Again the affected por- 
tions of the body may be bathed with a lotion 
composed of one ounce of hydrate of chloral, 
and one pint of soft water. Apply with soft 
old linen and allow the lotion to dry on the 
skin. 

The Complexion is now burned and 
tanned by exposure to wind and sun. Real 
sweet cream or buttermilk applied at night and 
washed off in the morning with a suds of luke- 
warm soft water made with pure olive soap and 
then rinsed and dried with soft old linen, will 
usually prove efficacious. Should a lotion be 
needed, here is one tried and true: To two 
ounces of good cologne add one ounce of spirits 
of camphor, and half an ounce of tincture of 
benzoin. ‘This may be used either night or 
morning, a few drops at atime in the water in 
which is laved the face and neck. Benzoin is 
one of the finest emollients of the toilet, and 
is perfectly harmless to the skin. 


The dear little ones,—bless them! — 
this is a trying time of year forthem. Reason 
dictates that none too much care can be taken 
of their food, drink, clothing, and general hab- 
its. Where there are intestinal disorders, or 
there is doubt of its quality, milk should be 
sterilized. To do this, pour it into a wide- 
mouth bottle stoppered with cotton, and set it 
in a kettle of cold water upon a false bottom or 
reversed tin to prevent breakage. Let the wa- 
ter come to a boil, continue for half an hour, 
then remove the bottle and at once cork with a 
stopper freshly plunged in boiling water. Milk 
thus treated is freed from unwholesome germs 
and will keep in a cool place without souring 
for several days. It is better, however, to use 
when fresh. On no account, until the milk is 
needed, should the cork be loosened or removed. 
Germs, though invisible, are active and omni- 
present, at least wherever scientific tests can 
reach. Because of those inimical to health, in 
part, is it sadly true that one-half the children 
that come into this world, leave it ere the peril- 
ous period of infancy is left behind. Mayhap 
it is just as well. For progress will be better 
carried on when there comes into existence a 
more developed human race. 

Children’s clothing when the thermom- 
eter runs high and there is much humidity, should 
be made without straps or bands. Even from 
birth these may be almost entirely dispensed with. 
During the first few years little slips should be cut 
princess fashion, and soft underclothing worn 
following the same model. Indeed, mothers and 
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housekeepers would free themselves from great 
discomfort in the heated term, by having all 
clothing suspended from the shoulders, by dis- 
pensing with corsets and permitting no con- 
striction over the stomach and other vital organs. 
This can certainly be done in the privacy of the 
home. Where one is the slave of the corset, 
her muscles are so weakened that she must 
needs suffer. But to restrict growing children, 
and clothe them with bands and tight under- 
waists, is an unpardonable offense. 

The princess pattern, easily made larger as 
the child grows, is the only one to be worn until 
the age of four or five. What health, joy, 
physical vigor, waits on the coming generation 
that is well-born, nourished, aired, sunned, and 
clothed, we can now scarce conceive ! 

Then, dear mother, if you are even a little bit 
wise, you will strip off shoes and stockings dur- 
ing these long sultry days, and let your children 
run barefoot about the house and the back yard. 
Do not let conventional primness deter you 
from this wholesome midday habit. See how 
they enjoy the freedom from the heat and re- 
striction. Besidethe comfort, you will thus help 
to strengthen the ankles, invigorate the foot 
muscles, improve circulation, and toughen the 
little feet so that, in cold weather, they will far 
better resist changes in the atmosphere. 

On the care of the feet and their con- 
nection with health, long chapters might be 
written. As a drawback to physical strength 
the constriction of the foot is next to that of 
the corset. How few of us unstockinged, can 
show a handsome, well developed, uncramped 
pedial extremity. Toes pressed together, joints 
deformed, aching corns and bunions, are ex- 
ternal evidences of the tyranny of ridiculous 
fashions. Look at the gondola shaped, sharp 
pointed shoe, that is only second to the Chinese 
footgear which we hold in contempt! Nature 
revenges itself for such absurdity. Follow- 
ing an obstructed circulation are headaches, 
cold feet, palpitations, functional disturbances 
and a general letting down of the tone of the 
system. Any physician will assert that, with 
habitual cold feet, perfect health is impossible. 
Let us correct in our children the errors of 
ignorance through which we suffer. And what 
harm, in the privacy of home, can there be in 
the patter of pretty little bare feet? If there is 
anything to be thankful for, it is that, in social 
evolution, common sense is rapidly breaking 
the chains of conventional foolishness. 


Piazza life, as far as practicable, is suitable 
for August. Without a vine-shaded retreat, 
summer is comfortless. She who is wise so 
arranges domestic affairs as to seek rest and 
recreation, wherever practicable, during this sea- 
son when Nature herself pauses ere gathering 
up her autumnal largess. To give no oppor- 
tunity to read, sleep, rest, but to continue the 
same monotonous round, where one cannot 
leave home for a holiday, is suicidal. The 
spiritual nature, the poetic sense, the freshness 
of enjoyment of all the glory and beauty with 
which existence is dowered, starve when one 
lives continually in a treadmill. 


Therefore, mother and daughter, try to picnic 
on the piazza. In one corner suspend a ham- 
mock. Beside it hang a fish-net or burlap bag 
or two. In it store your magazines and books, 
your fancy-work and wraps. Underneath the 
long open bag, place a table, either of rustic 
make or a pine kitchen table stained a walnut 
color. This will hold a variety of impedimenta. 

In another corner let Saida and Mary, Tom 
and Rob, store their boxes and toys, only 
charging them to safely restore their belongings 
in that section whenever they leave the piazza. 
And last, not least, select the shadiest place for 
the ample rustic lounge or cot where pater- 
familias can take his nap before the late tea or 
dinner as the case may be. There the long rays 
of the sun sifted through the graceful swinging 
vines, interweave with shifting shadows, such 
pictures as kodak never duplicates. 

On this burlap or denim covered couch, 
pillows galore must invite to relaxation. There 
iie fans, also, and long, low Japanese or bam- 
boo chairs and footrests, all hidden from sight 
of passers-by with screens of shrubbery or piazza 
shades. Should it be needful, partition off a 
cozy corner from flies and gnats by netting of 
cotton or of wire. 

There at the day’s close the last meal can be 
taken at leisure. Nota heavy roast or boil, but 
some slices of cold meat, and a salad artistically 
served. The tender heart of lettuce with slices 
of tomato dotted with mayonnaise dressing, 
please eye and palate alike. For dessert, bis- 
cuit and cottage cheese, dressed with cream, a 
lemon or coffee jelly, cold cup custard, a berry 
mousse, or junket made with tablets and rich 
new milk, flavored with vanilla, lemon, sherry, 
cocoa, or pineapple, are among the variety of 
foods that suit the midsummer. 


Salad and fruits, in fact, cool the blood, 
and are suitable for all healthy adults. Of 
salads the number is legion. They are made 
of meat alone, or mixed with vegetables, with 
fish, or with fruit. Beside more complex dress- 
ings, there are salt, oil and vinegar, the simplest 
of all. An unusual salad dressing for vegeta- 
bles is made in this manner; To a pint of 
stewed and strained tomato, adda thickening of 
a tablespoonful of cornstarch made smooth in a 
little cold water. Boil five minutes, add a table- 
spoonful of butter, an even teaspoonful of sugar 
and of salt and a dash of paprika or of white 
pepper. It makes a delicious finish for cold 
meat cut into dice and served on lettuce leaves, 
and is more wholesome than Worcestershire or 
Tobasco sauce. 

Beside French dressing, known by all, a 
cream dressing is most appetizing. Thicken 
cream just brought to a boil, in the proportion 
of a cupful of cream with a rounding table- 
spoonful of butter incorporated with the same 
quantity of flour. When thickened pour into 
a bowl and stir in another spoonful of butter, 
stirring until it cools. Then season to taste 
with lemon juice, or with cider vinegar, salt 
and pepper. Avoid mustard, but, should you 
desire, add finely chopped pickles or capers. 
This makes a fine salad dressing for lettuce, 
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vegetables or meats. -Some prefer a cup of 
sour cream, cold, incorporated with half as 
much, by measure, of lemon juice or of vinegar. 
On boiled cabbage or cauliflower, potatoes, tur- 
nips and beets both these recipes may be used. 

Cold slaw dressing may be made by Mrs. 
Lincoln’s recipe. Boil half a cup of vinegar 
with two teaspoonfuls of sugar, half a tea- 
spoonful each of salt and mustard, and a salt- 
spoonful of pepper. Rub a quarter of a cup 
of butter to a cream with one teaspoonful of 
flour and pour on it the boiling vinegar. Cook 
five minutes, then pour over one well-beaten 
egg, or over the yolk alone, saving the white 
for clearing coffee. 

August Luncheons may be made artistic 
by beautifying the table with crystal dishes, 
heaped alternately with blackberries and with 
early peaches, apricots or apples. Prettier still, 
arrange the blackberries on a large, low dish 
from which trail sprays of orange and yellow 
nasturtium. The tall, old-fashioned kind are 


Mothers in 


better than the dwarf variety, and readily lend 
themselves to table decoration. They can be 
long kept fresh with the stems in water, and, in 
contrast with the luscious and highly-colored 
fruit, are exceedingly handsome. 


Novelties. Among novelties lately seen 
in New York are dwarf Japanese trees. They 
have been imported this season for the first 
time, and are unique and interesting. None of 
them are less than twenty-five years old; most 
of them are from fifty to a hundred or more. 
In limbs, bark, manner of growth, they are the 
similitudes of venerable trees. Yet they vary 
in height from eighteen inches to two feet. It 
is curious enough to see a cedar or a maple in 
a dish not more than a foot in diameter and 
four inches high, yet showing all the character- 
istics of a century’s growth. It seems like 
looking at a tree through the long end of a 
telescope. Yet such sights are not now rare in 
the metropolis. Of course, they are costly, 
and so are the fads of the few. 


Council-—I 


The Mothers’ Club of Springfield, Mass., well illustrates what a few earnest women may do 


in a practical way in studying the great problems which are ever before the thoughtful, conscien- 
tious parent. During the past season this club, meeting at the homes of its members, listened to 
a large number of papers on practical topics connected with the culture, management, and educa- 
tion of children; the papers being prepared by the club members upon topics assigned by Dr. 
Luther Gulick. These essays were not merely expressions of individual opinion, or theses of 
abstract reasoning, but embodied the results of direct inquiry and investigation, each presenting a 
consensus of experience, from which the writer’s deductions were drawn. Omitting the personal 
details, GoopD HOUSEKEEPING is pleased to present in this issue the beginning of a series of 
papers made up of vital extracts from these essays. These extracts, embodying the conclusions 
of thoughtful writers deduced from careful investigation, will be found full of thought and sug- 
gestion for those — whether in organizations or merely as individuals — who seek to fit themselves 


yet more perfectly for the sacred duties of motherhood and child-training.—Ep1ror. 


The Psychicai Life of the Mother 
By Mary SPALDING BROWN 


HE psychical life includes that inner 

intimate consciousness which par- 
takes not only of the mental, but of the 
spiritual, side of our nature. It is not 
the intellectual life, although that may 
greatly encourage it; nor the religious 
life, although that may aid and stimu- 
late it; nor has it any relation to the 
supernatural; it is that other unseen, 
unconscious side of our personality 
which is independent of, indeed, often 
antagonistic to, the material existence 


which dominates too much of our 


thought and exacts too much of our 
time. 

In considering the psychical life of 
mothers, it is important to dwell some- 
what upon the practical side as well, 
for there is not much value to the 
thought-life if the material needs of 
home and family are neglected. By 
keeping the machinery of the home 
running smoothly, the mental attitude of 
every one of its inmates is more likely 
to be kindly and harmonious. 

If we could look upon our house- 
keeping more in the light of a profes- 
sion, and have the ‘‘joy in our work”’ 
which Ruskin claims for the veriest 
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drudgery if undertaken in the right 
spirit, we should come to feel a certain 
superiority to ¢hings, a desirable inde- 
pendence of surroundings, and the con- 
sciousness that life is not too big for us, 
which for its reflex action would result 
in a serenity and optimism which are 
essential to the highest thinking. 

But modern life is very complex, and 
it takes a good deal of genuine ability 
to do all that is expected of women 
these days ; and when we have ideals 
(and who has not?) as to what we 
would do for our husbands, for our chil- 
dren, for society — rich and poor,— we 
are apt to attempt more than we can 
do satisfactorily, either to ourselves or 
to anyone else. 

Probably the present tendency is to 
err on the side of too great activity ; 
but if we make mistakes it brings ex- 
perience, it is all educational, it is dis- 
cipline of the best kind which leads to 
thinking, and if we would only think 
matters out to a conelusion the results 
would be of value. 

To live the highest psychical life one 
must have an open mind and many 
sympathies. The woman who gives 
her entire attention to any one pursuit 
does so at the risk of spiritual loss to 
herself ; no matter if it is home-mak- 
ing, housekeeping, care of children, 
business, self-cultivation in any form, 
religion ; her relations with life in gen- 
eral are thrown out of the normal, and 
her power is weakened. Too great de- 
velopment in ‘any direction, to the ex- 
clusion of everything else, makes a one- 
sided character, usually unlovely and 
unloving. 

An all-around experience in life be- 
gets love and sympathy for others, and 
is the very best teacher we can have ; 
for this great and beautiful world de- 
mands, in order that we may live up to 


our utmost capacity for usefulness, not 
only an interest in the eternal truths 
which make for righteousness, but also 
a sympathy in and a knowledge of the 
affairs of men. 

The religious life is one of the chief 
springs to feed the psychical life ; the 
formal attendance upon church and the 
services in connection with it are help- 
ful, but the quiet moments spent in 
meditation and devotion bring the sur- 
est growth. 

The intellectual life also is very im- 
portant in achieving the desired end ; 
but it is not how much we read, but to 
read the helpful thing, in the right 
spirit, which tells in our development. 

The right kind of social life, where 
one may meet people also striving for 
the best, is another stimulus to better 
and truer thinking ; while from inti- 
mate association with members of a club 
which is doing good and earnest work, 
great help may be received. 

All these are very good if properly 
approached ; but to the puppet who 
dances attendance upon church simply 
because it is the conventional thing to 
do, who reads every new book in order 
to be conversant with it, and to talk 
knowingly about it, who toadies to 
fashionable society and joins the club 
because Mrs. Lofty has already done 
so,—to such these possible helps are 
only hindrances, for she is losing more 
in honesty and truth than she can pos- 
sibly gain by affecting cultivation and 
accomplishment. 

Contrast a woman of such mold with 
one whose soul is awake — who lives 
the psychical life. Everything she reads, 
whether it is the Bible, Browning, Car- 
lyle, Tennyson, Emerson, or another, 
seems to bring her a message which 
fits into her own life to guide and 
strengthen. Her mind is alert and re- 
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ceptive, and she separates the dross 
from the pure metal as by instinct. She 
is self-forgetiul ; she has risen out of 
the valley of self-consciousness, or sen- 
sitiveness, and views all life as froma 
height. She recognizes that her aspi- 
rations are a part of the divine plan, and 
looks to the betterment of the world as 
the certain fruition of all the struggles 
of humanity. 

There is mystery surrounding us 
from birth until death ; but of this are 
we sure, that upward strivings on the 
mother’s part must result in higher pos- 
sibilities for her children. 


Children’s Drawings 
By GRACE DwiGut KIRKHAM 
¢ of the earliest methods through 
which expression is sought is draw- 
ing. Children begin to draw at a very 
early age. 
the simplest character. 


They prefer drawings of 
They under- 
stand and delight in other children’s 
drawings. They prefer the picture 
books of the most archaic design. 

Men and animals seem to be the first 
objects a child seeks to represent in 
drawings ; then boats and ‘‘ choo-choo”’ 
Out- 
line seems to be the first thing thought 
of, then casual matters of detail (with a 


naive disregard for proportion), and 


cars ; finally fruits and flowers. 


lastly color. The primary colors make 
their impression first and are best be- 
loved. This is the reason why, for chil- 
dren, the pictures done in simple outline 
and primary colors are most satisfac- 
tory. They tell their simple story in a 
clear and simple way, while yet allow- 
ing fancy and imagination play. 
Drawing, then, is a means of expres- 
sion. It seems to be one of the earliest 
and most universal—may fairly be 
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and one of the most 
delightful and satisfying. Unless culti- 
vated, it seems soon to become inade- 


called instinctive 


quate. When cultivated it seems to be 
an inexhaustible source of satisfaction 
and pleasure. 

Let us encourage our children in their 
drawings. Let us keep this unique and 
beautiful gateway to the soul open in 
them, however long closed in us. If 
neglected it will soon be choked with 
the rubbish of waste time, and forgot- 
ten; or if, remembered as a way to 
pleasant fields without, we clear the 
gate in later years, too often will we 
find it ruined beyond repair. 


Dolls and Housekeeping Plays 
By CHARLOTTE P. ORR 


HERE is something humanly inter- 
esting about the whole of doll ex- 
Out of where un- 
counted centuries ago baby hands were 
folded to rest with pagan rites, and the 
child’s terra-cotta toys put in around 
their little owner — out of those graves 
of little ancients vanished in dust —they 
have dug up slim, straight, tiny human 
figures made roughly of baked earth ; 
some of them, perhaps, household gods 
of the but amongst them 
surely, judging from the rest of the 
toys, that wonderful thing, the doll of 
antiquity. 

The mimic child in the child’s pos- 
session seems to be in some form or 


istence, graves 


nursery, 


other almost as old and universal an in- 
stitution as children themselves. Dolls 
were always dolls, moreover, and have 
Their 
They are deni- 


developed into nothing greater. 
sphere is the nursery. 
zens of the child-world. 

Mrs. Burnett tells us how she once 
saw a dirty mite sitting on a step ina 
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squalid London street, cuddling warmly 
a little bundle of hay tied around the 
middle with a string. It was her baby. 
It probably was lily fair, and had eyes 
as blue as heaven, and cooed and 
kissed her again—- but grown-up peo- 
ple could not see. 

Victor Hugo, with a true touch, 
makes the little outcast Cosette, who 
has never had a real doll, fashion one 
out of a tiny leaden sword and a rag or 
two, putting it to sleep on her arms 
with a soft lullaby. 

The fashioning of dolls out of rude 
material must stimulate the imagina- 
tion by giving it so much more to do. 
This is a good point to keep in mind 
when tempted to buy these elaborate 
toys, which require of the child only 
the process of winding. 

Acting as the dolls’ dressmaker or 
milliner has been of gréat benefit to 
some. One learned more from making 
little wardrobes than she ever did in 
sewing-school. Another says: ‘‘ When 
about eleven I gained a decided bit of 
practical experience. Quite a large baby 
doll was given me undressed. I pur- 
chased material myself and made plenty 
of clothing for it. This naturally led me 
to take some interest in my mother's 
plans for my sisters. I did her errands, 
and learned the values and qualities of 
goods. At thirteen I bought and made 
a dress for each of my sisters. This 
was my own plan, and I resented with 
anger any advice offered. When I 
went away to boarding school at fifteen 


years of age I made all of my own un- 
derclothes, marked them, and really 
gave much assistance to the prepara- 
tions. I think firstly the doll-plays 
and later the responsibility I assumed 
with my sisters have been of inestima- 
ble value to me in my management of 
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home and children.’’ How much bet- 
ter it is to get one’s first sewing lessons 
in fashioning dolls’ outfits than to be 
compelled, as one person was, to sew 
long seams on things which did not in- 
terest her. 

One writer says: ‘‘ This matter of 
doll dressing may be an index of char- 
acter and become more than an exer- 
cise of good taste and neat work. A 
girl whose characteristic defect is lack 
of perseverance, full of good intentions, 
but wanting the energy of persistence, 
will begin her doll’s wardrobe on a 
magnificent scale, but get tired and 
leave an unfinished wardrobe and an 
ill-dressed doll ; while the industrious, 
helpful little woman will go about things 
more simply, but being blessed with the 
spirit of duty doing, will work patiently 
on one thing at a time, and will not be 
so sensible of the novelty of beginning 
as of the pleasure of finishing each and 
at last all.”’ 

One person, whose father moved to 
an isolated farm high up in the moun- 
tains, had all sorts of animals to play 
with ; and kittens (of which there was 
usually a large family on hand) were 
made to do service as dolls. They 
were costumed and made to assume all 
manner of characters. ‘‘If we were 
reading a book,’’ she says, ‘‘ which 
particularly interested us, for that sea- 
son our cats personified the characters. 
One winter a company of revivalists 
were making a tour of New England, 
and our cats were all rechristened after 
them. They wore clerical robes, the 
cravat, etc., and had exhortations put 
in their mouths every day. When the 
singing of gospel hymns was in order 
the cats were pinched, this being the 
most effective method of calling forth a 
generous response of song.’’ 
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i lesen gospel of good health cannot be 
preached too often, and we may 
safely let our discussions overlap a little, 
as we learn that locating, building, and 
furnishing the house, as well as feeding 
and clothing the family, all involve 
methods of sanitation. In brief, perfect 
home sanitation means pure air, pure 
water, sunlight, wholesome food, sane 
clothing, and sound bodies for all the 
household. 
Perfect house sanitation may be at- 
tained if we secure the pure air, pure 
water, and sunlight. To the uninitiated, 
these may seem simple requisites; but 
when we come to know all they include, 
it becomes a serious matter to secure 
them. The location of the house affects 
the air and sun supply; the character of 
the soil affects both the air and the 
water; the construction and condition 
of the cellar, the character of the plumb- 
ing, the methods of lighting and heating 
and ventilating, all affect the air 
vitally, and some of them affect the 
water. Consequently to secure our 
requisites we must know something of 
drainage, plumbing, heating, lighting, 
and ventilation, as well as have a clear 
conviction of the purity of our water 
supply. And this knowledge, to be 
effective, must extend beyond our own 
land lines. Life in communities is a 
complicated matter and surrounds us 
with numberless agencies of impurity. 
An unsanitary neighbor sends against 
us hourly a whole army of foes to good 
health, and we must barricade against 
this onslaught with vigilance and _in- 


Home Science— II 
Sanitation of the House 


By Mrs. BurRTON SMITH 


telligence if we are to secure our birth- 
right of pure air, pure water, and 
sunlight. 

City sanitary codes and active boards 
of health can avail little unless the 
individual householder not only ac- 
quiesces but co-operates. In this case 
the individual householder means the 
woman of the establishment, for common 
sense and the facts of everyday life show 
that to her care must be intrusted the 
details of home sanitation. More than 
fifteen years ago, Dr. B. W. Richard- 
son, President of the British Medical 
Association, said : — 

‘*T am forced by experience to the 
conclusion that the whole future prog- 
ress of the sanitary movement rests for 
permanent and executive support on 
the women of the country. The men 
of the house come and go; know little 
of the ins and outs of anything domestic; 
are guided by what they are told and 
are practically of no assistance what- 
ever. The women are presumably con- 
versant with every nook of the house 
from basement to roof, and on their 
knowledge, wisdom, and skill the phy- 
sician rests his hopes. How important, 
then, how vital, that they should learn, 
as part of their earliest duties, the 
choicest sanitary code.’’ Even if the 
home be made ina flat or a rented house, 
this knowledge will give a great advan- 
tage, for the housekeeper can investi- 
gate intelligently the landlord’s meth- 
ods, and select or reject, according to 
the provisions made for a healthful 
condition, If the house is yet to be 
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built, the opportunities to secure sani- 
tary conditions are, of course, im- 
mensely increased. 

The selection of a wholesome site is 
the first step. In city or country, this 
should be, whenever possible, high, dry, 
and sunny. Pay freely for space and 
sunlight ; no 
larger returns. Such a location may 
mean not only a commanding outlook 
for the eye, but unpoisoned air for our 
lungs. The elevation above the adja- 
cent land will give good natural drain- 
age and aid any artificial method we 
may employ ; but whether the house 
be set high or low, the space under- 
neath must be dry and clean and well 
ventilated and the ground outside, 
close to the foundations, must have a 
fair share of sunlight. Of course, in 
the country, where the house is set on 
high ground, well above the earth, and 
there is no cellar, good drainage and 


investment can bring 


In such 
a case the earth under the house will 
receive very little surface water from the 
land about ; and it will be sufficient to 
provide openings in the foundation for 
ventilation and to scrape the earth 
frequently and scatter lime for cleanli- 
ness. 


ventilation are easily secured. 


Usually, however, locations are 
not ideal and cellars are desired ; and 
the only safe course is to secure dry- 
ness by artificial drainage. 

If the soil is sandy the surface will 
drain itself, but beneath this natural 
drain there may bea clay bottom which 
will hold water for disastrous lengths of 
time and send up into the house a dis- 
ease-breeding moisture. To avoid this, 
a clean outlet — not a sewer — must be 
secured, at some distance from the 
house and about two feet below the 
level of the cellar floor. Then two- 


inch or three-inch drain tiles must be 
intervals of not more than 


laid at 


fifteen feet the whole length of the 
house and extend a few feet beyond on 
These must slope toward 
and join a somewhat larger drain which 
will carry the water to the outlet. When 
these are covered with earth, the cellar 
floor of concrete or asphalt may be laid 
over this permanently dry surface. If 
the earth outside next the foundations is 
made to slope sharply from the house 
towards a ‘* cut-off,’’ we have another 


all sides. 


safeguard against under-house damp- 
This ‘‘cut-off’’ is made by 
digging a foot-wide trench from the 
surface to the drain tile under the cellar 


ness. 


bottom, and filling this with loose stones 
or gravel. The surface water will then 
run into this and be carried off by the 
drain tiles. These precautions may not 
be deemed essential if we build in the 
city and demand a perfectly impervious 
cellar floor and wall. In the rarest in- 
stances, such a cellar can be had. But 
it is very expensive and the ordinary 
house builder will do best to employ 
the inexpensive preventive method of 
drainage outside the cellar walls and 
under the cellar floor, and then ordi- 
nary cemented walls and floor will be 
sufficient. A whole chapter could be 
written on the one topic of drainage, 
but the reader must take these sug- 
gestions as inspiration and look for de- 
tailed instruction in some of the excel- 
lent books and pamphlets on_ this 
subject. 

The cellar is to many householders 
an undiscovered country, and its pres- 
ence and condition are frequently not 
considered until dirt and dampness 
begin to breed disease. Mrs. H. M. 
Plunket in’ that excellent book, 
‘‘Women, Plumbers, and Doctors,’’ 
gives the keynote of a plan of preven- 
tion when she says: ‘‘A daily three- 
minutes’ visit to the cellar would be a 
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grand beginning for the woman _ re- 
solved to do her whole sanitary duty.”’ 
Imagine the revelation, if this plan 
were carried out by every householder. 
And if she carried with her the in- 
formation and determination needed, 
she would relegate to the trash barrel 
and garbage bin much of the cellar’s 
usual contents. This under-house 
region is literally our base of supply for 
pure air. A heated house acts as a 
sort of flue and draws from the cellar 
upward, so that even a constant inlet 
of fresh air in the upper house cannot 
offset the dangers of an unclean cellar. 
Indeed, it has been proved beyond 
discussion that the fairest, cleanest 
house may become foully poisoned if 
set over dampness and impurities. It 
is better to have no cellar at all if the 
purse will not allow walls of some 
material that may be whitewashed, for 
this simple plan of cleansing is the only 
really effective one. The lime purifies 
and the whiteness gives light and a con- 
spicuous background for any undesired 
residents, either animal or vegetable. 
When we remember that the furnace is 
placed in the cellar and that the soil- 
pipes from the house plumbing system 
run along its walls, we see another 
urgent reason for light and ventilation 
there. 

The plumbing is the next considera- 
tion, and its manifold elaborations are 
staggering to the majority of house- 
keepers. It is quite possible, never- 
theless, to learn a few general principles 
which will enable us to protect our 
households against the disastrous effects 
of unsanitary work. As a beginning, 
every woman should have a copy of 
the plumbing ordinance of the town in 
which she lives, and next she should 
require of her architect or sanitary en- 
gineer a plan of the system of plumbing 


in her house. Thus armed, she may 
begin to learn the raison d’ etre of the 
numberless joints and traps and flues 
and drains. She may finish her course 
in plumbing by studying the remarka- 
bly complete and condensed little man- 
ual, ‘‘ Home Sanitation,’’ published by 
the Home Science Publishing Company, 
Boston. This little book, along with 
Mrs. Plunket’s very complete trea- 
tise, will give detailed information, 
which can only be suggested here. A 
few general rules, however, may be 
learned at once. 

Every inch of pipe should be exposed 
or easily accessible, so that frequent 
and careful inspection may nip in the 
bud those little disease plants, or germs, 
which thrive in filth and dampness. _ If 
possible, the bath rooms and _ sinks 
should be so placed on different floors 
that the plumbing may be concentrated 
in one section of the building. This 
will save the expense of extra lengths 
of pipe and will avoid the chance of 
horizontal soil and waste pipes. Three 
points in plumbing merit special vigi- 
lance, because they are easily and often 
slighted. First, see to it that the pipes 
which carry rain water from the roofs 
to the house drains are properly trapped 
before they join the drain, and never 
allow a rain pipe to open on a roof near 
a window. In spite of the trap safe- 
guard, it may carry poison into the 
room. The other two points concern 
the joinings and slope of waste and soil 
pipes, and house drain. The joinings 
should never be made with cement or 
any other such substitute, and where 
one pipe enters another line of pipe the 
joining must be made with what is called 
a ‘*Y,’’ and not by cracking a hole in 
one pipe and slipping in the other and 
cementing around the break. The soil 
and waste pipes in the house must be as 
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nearly vertical as possible and the house 
drain which connects these with the city 
or main sewer requires a slope of at 
least one foot in fifty. Where this 
drain passes through the cellar it 
should be painted white so that the 
slightest leak will show itself in quick 
discoloration. 

In a country house where there is no 
public system of sewerage, the house 
drain must be continued to a distance 
of at least two hundred feet, and the 
contents emptied there on earth (not 
gravel or sand) and frequently covered 
over with fresh earth, and lime or cop- 
peras. If the water supply comes from 
tanks, they must have close fitting cov- 
ers and should be emptied and thor- 
oughly cleaned at least once a month. 
All of these precautions are especially 
needed if plumbing systems are used in 
localities where the legal guaranty of a 
city plumbing ordinance cannot avail: 
and further study of the subject will 
show that careless work is frequent 
enough even in the city to add ur- 
gency to this plea for constant vigi- 
lance. 

To sum up the situation, the house 
mother may use ordinary care and feel 
safe, when her plumbing has reached 
the standard stated by Mr. W. P. Ger- 
hard, a noted sanitary engineer : ‘‘ With 
pipes of proper material, properly 
trapped, properly joined, properly laid, 
and properly and sufficiently often 
flushed with air and water, the object 
of a system of house-draining seems to 
be attained ; viz., the instant ‘removal 
from the house of all liquid and semi- 
liquid waste matter, and the perfect ox- 
idation and constant dilution of the air 
contained in the pipes.’’ But the 


housekeeper’s ‘‘ ordinary care’’ must 
mean constant care. 
newspaper, 


No strings, hair, 
or other such _ insoluble 
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stuff must find its way into the soil 
pipes, and the kitchen sink drain must 
be kept free from grease. A _ strong 
solution of lye poured gently into the 
sink drain at night will stand in the 
trap ; and, flushed out with hot water in 
the morning, it will leave a perfectly 
clean All sinks and_ bowls 


should be porcelain lined, if possible. 


passage. 


If not, a liberal and frequent use of 
white paint is an excellent and sanitary 
substitute. 
about the plumbing fixtures must be 


Any necessary woodwork 


frequently moved and cleaned, as wood 
and odors 
When the 
house is to be left unoccupied for a 
length of time, the water in the traps 
must be replaced by glycerine, or cov- 


is an absorbent material 


cling to it tenaciously. 


ered with oil to prevent evaporation 
and consequent passage of sewer gas 
into the rooms. Neglect of this has 
been known to bring on serious illness 
when the family returned from a sum- 
mer outing. 

The sanitary problems in a country 
house without plumbing are essentially 
different. 
usually from a well or cistern and the 


Here the water supply comes 


house waste is disposed of in various 
ways — sometimes irregular and unsan- 
itary. Thegreatest danger to the health 
of the family comes from the possible 
poisoning of the water supply by im- 
proper disposal of this waste. Sanitary 
specialists have given particular atten- 
tion to this branch of their work and 
the consensus of their opinion seems to 
be that cesspools are an unmitigated 
evil and that no receptacle for sewage 
should be permitted in a house without 
the water-carriage system. Quick re- 
moval of all waste and sewage, and 
careful distribution of it on the earth at 
safe distance from the house and from 
the water supply, solve this problem, 
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Waste water and kitchen refuse and 


slops must never be thrown on the 
ground about the house. The best re- 
ceptacle for these is a water-tight barrel 
set on a four-legged stand just outside 
the kitchen door or window. Fre- 
quently whitewashed inside and out 
and emptied every day or two, and the 
earth about scraped and covered with 
lime, this receptacle will never be un- 
sightly or ill-smelling. Earth and lime 
are both excellent disinfectants. They 
are easily secured and should be used 
liberally on the spots where the house 
waste is emptied. The location of these 
private dumping grounds should be fre- 
quently changed. And why not aid 
nature in working out one of her wisest 
laws by enriching gardens and fields, 
and have waste returned to us as 
abundance ? 

In the country, as everywhere, the 
keynote of warning must be— guard 
the water supply. Allow no 
thrown near the well or spring or cis- 
tern. Keep the ground around the 
source of supply clean and dry and 
sunny, and have the opening so covered 
that no rats or leaves or frogs can find 
admittance. Thealmost universal faith 
in country well-water is a frequent cause 
If the well is dug through 


waste 


of disaster. 
clean earth to a deep source ; if there is 
no possibility of contamination by im- 
pure water seeping through the earth 
towards it from a higher level ; if it is 
frequently cleaned, and charcoal put in 
the bottom; if the surface outside is 
guarded ; and if the water is clear and 
perfectly free from odor,—we may use 
such a supply with safety. Otherwise, 
it is an insidious and dangerous foe to 
good health. 

The problem of house-lighting is 
usually solved for us by a corporation, 
and our only care is to keep the fixtures 


in order, and use the supply wisely. 
Electricity is of course the ideal ; and 
the ambitious housewife must long for 
the day when this power can be har- 
nessed for her hourly use, without such 
heavy expense ; when she may live in 
a haven, where the lighting, heating, 
and cooking are all done by electricity. 
The economist will learn that it is not a 
part of good cheer to keep every room 
lighted ; and the habit of burning light 
early and late in bedrooms must be 
especially condemned. Any artificial 
light produces nervousness, and gas 
and oil lights consume a quantity of the 
oxygen which is needed even more 
during sleep than in the waking hours. 
It has been estimated that one gas jet 
will consume as much oxygen as two 
people and one oil lamp as much as 
four people. When the house is lighted 
by gas, the main point is to avoid leak- 
age. A decrease in gas bills has been 
known to follow the plan of providing 
candles and matches at the bedside and 
cutting off the gas at the meter every 
night when retiring, leaving it off until 
dark the next day. 

The care of lamps is an elaboration 
of life ; but where they must be used, 
select those of least complicated con- 
struction and use only the best oil. 
Daily cleaning and refilling, with a boil- 
ing of burners once a week in vinegar 
and water, will keep good lights and 
prevent odors. 

Heating and ventilation are closely 
related, for one affects the other. Pure 
air is more readily heated, and heated 
ventilating flues carry off foul air more 
quickly. The newest and best methods 
are beyond the ordinary purse, but very 


- satisfactory results may be obtained by 


It must be re- 
membered that perfect ventilation pro- 


less expensive means. 


vides for the immediate outlet of all 
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impure or stale air and a constant inlet 
of pure, fresh air, day and night. Don't 
be afraid of ‘‘ night air’’; it is the only 
air we can breathe at night. In winter 
this air should be heated throughout the 
house to a temperature of sixty-five or 
seventy degrees. Cold halls and cold 
bedrooms are prolific sources of phys- 
ical disorder. The sleeping rooms, how- 
ever, may well be a little cooler than 
the living rooms and halls. 

If the house is to be heated by the 
ordinary hot-air furnace, see to it that 
the fresh-air inlet connected with it is 
sufficiently large and so placed that the 
air entering will be pure. The opening 
out of doors should be at least three 
feet above the ground and covered with 
wire netting to keep out trash. Inside 
this a movable frame covered with thin 
cotton flannel will keep out dust. The 
heated air must get sufficient moisture 
from vessels of water fastened in the hot 
air chamber. These vessels must be 
filled with fresh water daily when the 
furnace is lighted, and will require fre- 
quent cleaning. Chains brought from 
the furnace dampers, through the floor 
above, will save time and trouble in 
regulating the heat. All registers should 
be put in the wall. When set in the 
floor, they catch trash and dust, and the 
rising column of hot air will blow this 
back into the room, filling the air with 
impurities. With this method of heat- 
ing, ventilating shafts opening into 
every room may be run so as to get 
heat from the furnace pipes, and the 
upward current will carry off all foul 
air. Fresh air can be let in and will be 
drawn in at windows or doors, unless 
the more desirable fresh air flues are 
provided. These are not seriously ex- 
pensive, and insure at all times an 
adequate supply of fresh air, under 
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perfect control. It is true economy to 
provide them, making sure that they 
are properly placed. 

Stoves are not hygienic, but it is pos- 
sible to mitigate the evils which follow 
their use by providing ventilating shafts 
and by constantly keeping a vessel of 
water on each stove. A plan of venti- 
lation which commends itself when 
stoves are used is to have a box run 
between the ceiling and the floor above 
from the chandelier to the heated flue 
of the chimney, with openings around 
the chandelier. The heat from the stove 
or open fire will draw through this pas- 
sage the overheated, stale air which 
collects near the top of the room. The 
old-fashioned method of heating with 
open coal or wood fires, which is more 
general in the South than elsewhere, has 
immense advantages over the stove 
plan, for we can see that the openings 
near the floor will carry off the poisoned 
air which settles there, and, with a suffi- 
cient provision for fresh air, we have 
perfect circulation. But this method 
requires a discouraging outlay of time 
and trouble, and is very expensive if 
the entire house is heated, especially in 
the colder latitudes. 

There are other profitable suggestions 
to be made affecting the health of the 
household, but these will be taken up 
in the discussion of furnishing and daily 
management. Let the housekeeper re- 
member that in all these matters of san- 
itation, there are two essentials to suc- 
cess — detailed study and persistent 
watchfulness. When knowledge of san- 
itation goes hand in hand with the sense 
of beauty and fitness, our houses will 
not only be fair, but sound structures, 
suggesting, by their beauty of outline 
and adaptation to our needs, the perfect 
human abode. 
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Mrs. DyER 


Women Who Have Made the World Better—I I] 


JULIA KNOWLTON DYER 


(Mrs. Mican Dyer, Jr., President Woman’s Charity Club) 


By Mary SARGENT HOPKINS 


F the many philanthropic works with 
which this great-souled woman has 
identified herself, none seems to lie 
nearer her heart than that accomplished 
by the Woman’s Charity Club. Es- 
pecially is this true of the hospital 
which bears the club’s name, and is sup- 
ported by it, at Parker Hill, Boston. 

If ‘‘by their fruits ye shall know 
them,’’ abundant will be the harvest 
when the good deeds of this woman are 
garnered. With all the wealth of their 
great hearts some philanthropic women 
lack the splendid executive ability 
which in Mrs. Dyer’s case has made 
possible such an array of accomplished 
good, that, in reviewing it, one is con- 


strained to exclaim, ‘‘ How could any 
one woman have done so much ?”’ 

We find answer, in the kindly, loving, 
and generous heart filled with a loyal 
devotion to her sisters, supplemented 
with the most undaunted courage in 
carrying out the divine command to 
‘‘Bear ye one another's burdens.”’ 
Add to this a strong physique, and the 
executive ability before spoken of, and 
we have the woman, to whom moun- 
tains of work appear but as molehills, 
and to whom results far outweigh any 
personal effort, which she always seems 
to consider of little importance. 

Before taking up the subject of the 
Woman’s Charity Club Hospital, it may 
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be well to trace, if ever so lightly, the 
life-way, consecrated by so many good 
and benevolent works. 

Born in Deerfield, N. H., of good 
old Revolutionary stock, Julia Knowl- 
ton came naturally by the indomitable 
courage which is not cast down at trifles. 
Her great-grandfather’s and grandfa- 
ther’s names are inscribed upon Bunker 
Hill, her father fought in 1812, while 
her brother fought through the civil 
struggle. No wonder that with such a 
war record for the men in her family, 
Mrs. Dyer should 


tion, she has never lost interest in the 
Home or its inmates. 

Her first public work, however, was 
not for the soldiers, but for discharged 
women prisoners ; she being for some 
years on the board of managers of the 
home for these unfortunates at Ded- 
ham, Mass. 

At one time Mrs. Dyer was active in 
nearly, if not quite, thirty women’s or- 
ganizations. But, unlike the woman 
who belonged to twenty-seven clubs 
and had twenty-seven grievances, she 


have a heart ever 
ready to respond 
to the claims of 
the oid soldiers. 
At the Soldiers’ 
Home in Chelsea, 
Mass., her very 
name seems to be 
held in reverence ; 
some of the ‘‘ old 
boys’? would al- 


most make a 


shrine of her por- 
trait which long 
looked down so 
kindly on them 
from the wall of 


THE Woman’s CHARITY CLUB HospPIraL 


the room bearing 

her name at the Home. It now hangs 
in the chapel. As a result of the exer- 
tions of the Ladies’ Aid Society of 
which Mrs. Dyer was for many years 
president, a new wing was added to 
the building nearly ten years since, 
and a great deal more has been done 
since to comfort the declining years of 
those who fought nobly and well, more 
than a generation ago. As a mother 
would comfort her children, so ‘‘ Mother 
Dyer’’ watches over the old veterans ; 
and, although not as active as formerly 
on the executive board of the Associa- 


found good in them all; no one ever 
presided over a meeting with more 
graceful tact, and her persuasive elo- 
quence is only equaled by her never- 
flagging interest and activity. But she 
is a worker as well, and it is estimated 
that not less than a quarter of a million 
dollars has been raised through her per- 
sonal solicitation and by means of fairs, 
kettledrums, and other public functions, 
which have been successfully carried 
out under her leadership, by her corps 
of able assistants, whom she ever has 
at her command, ready to bow to her 
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judgment and obey her requests. She 
was at the head of a great fair in 1888, 
which raised the sum of $13,000 in aid 
of the Home for Intemperate Women 
at Brookline. A Dickens Carnival, un- 
der her management, for the benefit of 
the Educational and Industrial Union 
of Boston, netted $7,000; a kettle- 
drum for her beloved veterans, $4,000, 
and another affair for the same cleared 
over $5,000, and still another brought 
over $6,000, 

In fact the existence of the Charity 


where poor women in need of surgical 
operations could find relief, and to its 
establishment she bent all her energies. 
Calling the members of the club to- 
gether, she found that there were but a 
few cents in the treasury. Nothing 
daunted, she, having previously dis- 
covered a good situation for the institu- 
tion, proposed that the club buy the 
premises! So inspiring were her words 
and so boundless her faith and enthu- 
siasm, that the club passed a vote to buy 
the house in Chester Park, Boston, and 
start the hospital. 


A WARD IN THE HospitraL 


Club is owing to this ever busy wo- 
man’s faculty of raising money for 
benevolent purposes. It was formed 
in order to help any deserving object, 
but there did not seem to be anything 
very definite done until the hospital 
idea was born of Mrs. Dyer’s fertile 
brain. But nobly has it served its pur- 
pose since, as many a poor woman can 
testify, who has recovered and been re- 
stored to her family through the minis- 
trations of this haven of healing. 

From its first inception Mrs. Dyer's 
idea was to establish a free hospital 


Then began real 
work for the _presi- 
dent and members, 
who now numbered 
nearly one thousand. 
Entertainments, so- 
licitations, all 
sorts of devices and 
expedients were re- 
sorted to, to pay 
interest, taxes, and 
running expenses. 
prominent man 
once said in speak- 
ing of Mrs. Dyer's 
work for the hospi- 
tal: ‘‘ She has never 
in her greatest zeal 
allowed the end to sanctify any un- 
worthy means, but she has certainly 
robbed the devil of every legitimate 
device for converting the mammon of 
unrighteousness to righteous pur- 
poses."’ Of course there were dark 
and discouraging days, when many 
faint-hearted ones in the club urged the 
giving up of the enterprise, struggling 
with its debts, but with the case of every 
restored woman (and they soon grew 
into the hundreds ) shining like a beacon 
to guide her, Mrs. Dyer, even in the 
darkest and most discouraging hour, 
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never thought of giving up, but laid 
plans for the removal and enlargement 
of the hospital, and five years ago both 
became accomplished facts, and the hos- 
pital on Parker Hill was built. Its last 
debt was cleared off more than a year 
ago, the State Legislature appropriating 
$15,000 for the purpose. The man- 
agement offered its wards for the use of 
sick and wounded soldiers and seamen 
during last summer, its own work hav- 
ing been suspended for the season. 

There have been surprisingly few 
deaths in the hospi- 
tal, considering the 
gravity of the opera- 
tions and the condi- 
tion of the patients 
who been 
treated there. Many 
a home over which 
the death angel hung 
for weeks and months 
has been made a place 
of rejoicing in the 
restoration of wife 
and mother, made 
well under the minis- 
trations of the hos- 
pital, not the least of 
which are the inspir- 
ing visits of the good 
woman herself, with her helpful, cheerful 
words and tender prayers ; to her, these 
women are not charity patients, but sick 
and suffering sisters. 

In her beautiful, wide-roomed home 
in Dorchester, hospitality seems to lurk 
in every corner, ready to greet with 
ready cordiality every one, from the 
poor and needy to the friend who is ad- 
mitted into the inner circle, to be 
charmed with the home-life and good 
cheer which radiates from its mistress 
and her dear ones. 

Sorrow has come very close to this 
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good woman, and the kindly hand of 
Time has not as yet soothed the grief 
which fell upon her when the husband, 
with whom she had passed so many 
happy, appreciated years, was called 
away ; the husband who could say, in 
later years, when gray hairs had sup- 
planted the glory of youth, *‘I cannot 
say too much of her, as my boyhood 
love has never left me. She 7s integrity 
and unselfishness personified.” 


Although Mrs. Dyer has worked 


with might and main for the uplifting 


A Group OF THE HosPITAL NURSES 


of the unfortunate and needy, the best 
of her benevolence and of herself she has 
saved for her home — husband and chil- 
dren. She (her little 
daughter died in infancy ), one of whom, 
with his wife, lives at the homestead, 


has two sons 


the brightest and best part of which is 
Mother's 
sweetest flowers, the quaintest and most 


: the cheeriest rooms, the 


beautiful hangings and furnishings. 
Here the chosen friends are admitted, 
going away refreshed, and with renewed 
courage, gathered from even a brief in- 
tercourse with this brave and generous- 


high 
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hearted woman. Down in the ‘long 
drawing room,’’ with its wealth of 
costly furnishings and beautiful paint- 
ings, stands a grand piano, always open, 
with — selections from the grand operas 
resting against the rack ?——O, no ; you 
will find there a simple little song, typi- 
fying the personality which for so many 
years has. shone, grand and almost 
sublime, and yet is as simple as a little 
child. 

Mrs. Dyer is a woman of no affecta- 
tions, no mannerisms, and with a merry 
laugh that would break up the most in- 
sistent fit of blues. With all her public 
work, her private charities are many, but 
known to few outside of the recipients. 

She is a ready and witty speaker, 
often pointing her remarks with a ‘‘lit- 
tle story,’’ one of which went the rounds 
some time ago. It was at a meeting of 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs ; she 
had been speaking on some club topic, 
and said, ‘‘ This reminds me of a little 
story,’’ when the bell indicating that the 
time limit was up struck. As she took 
her seat, the room echoed with ap- 
plause and calls for more. She stepped 
to the front once more and said, ‘‘ When 
I was a little girl, I wanted to learn how 
to do all kinds of work. My mother 
didn’t want to bother with me, but I 
insisted upon it. So one day she set 
me to sweeping a room. I went to 
work in the hardest possible way and 
stirred up a great cloud of dust. By 
and by she looked in on me and said, 
‘Julia, don’t you see you are making 


work for yourself? You are standing 
in front of your broom!’ {| have often 
thought of that since. How often we 
get in front of our brooms and impede 
the progress of the very thing we are 
trying to advance. And so I wanted 
to say to the club women here, if you 
want to be of service and do good clean 
work, ‘Don’t stand in front of your 
broom.’ ’ 

The practical, honest simplicity which 
enters so largely into Mrs. Dyer’s per- 
sonality was illustrated to the writer one 
day when, in conversation, she told 
how not long before she had been 
elected to the presidency of another 
club, numbering among its members 
many in the higher walks in literary, 
social, and professional life. Said she : 
‘*T went into my room, sat down, and 
asked this question : ‘ Now tell me hon- 
estly, Julia Dyer, will you accept this 
office because you think you will be 
more helpful to others, or is it because 
it will raise you in importance in your 
own and in the eyes of others?’ ’’ Not 
being able to answer herself satisfacto- 
rily, the office was declined. 

Mrs. Dyer has been aptly termed the 
‘*Woman of many clubs,’’ but every 
one of those clubs stands for something 
with her—something uplifting and 
helpful to herself and others. Her 
clubs, and her good works through 
them, seem like the old-fashioned flower- 
beds surrounding her home, blessing it 
with their old-time fragrance and beau- 
tifying the lives of all within. 
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Seasonable Menus--VIII 


By MARGARET BURROUGHS 
_— the sultry days of midsum- 


mer, the appetite is wont to flag 
and needs to be tempted with dishes 
which are especially dainty and attract- 
ive. The wise housewife, realizing this, 
will devote especial attention at this 
season not only to the selection and 
preparation of food, but to all the ar- 
rangements of the table, and to the gen- 
eral comfort of the dining room itself. 
She will see that the drinking water, 
which is drawn some time before meals, 
is placed in the ice chest, and the glasses 
filled only at the last moment; that the 
little butter balls, which are made in 
quantity several times during the week 
and kept on ice, are brought to the 
table just before meals are announced. 
Milk and cream also will remain in 
the refrigerator until needed at table. 
Many a delicious cup of coffee is ru- 
ined in hot weather through disre- 
gard of this precaution. Lettuce, 
radishes, cucumbers, or celery will be 
prepared fully an hour before serving 
time, and dropped into ice water that 
they may become crisp and _ firm. 
The dining room itself will be well 
aired and flyless, and the table, though 
not necessarily as elaborate as at oth- 
er seasons, will be immaculate in all 
its appointments. This careful super- 
vision of little details makes quite a 
demand upon one’s time and patience, 
it is true, yet it seems well expended in 
view of the comfort which ensues. 


Meals for a Day 
BREAKFAST 
Raspberries with cream and sugar 
Brook trout (or other small fish) 
Warmed new potatoes 
Corn cake. Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Creamed sweetbreads and mushrooms 
Potato cakes. Fried tomatoes 
Radishes. Pickles 
Cream cake. Iced tea 


DINNER 
Puree of tomatoes and rice 
Roast veal 
Boiled potatoes. Lima beans 
Spinach with Hollandaise sauce 
Mayonnaise of cauliflower 
Iced watermelon 
Coffee 


Brook Trout as cooked at the West 

Clean the fish as soon as practicable after 
taking from the water, but do not remove heads 
and tails. Unless they are to be cooked imme- 
diately, rub a little salt over the inside of each 
fish and set them onice. Fry till well crisped 
several slices of saltpork. Season the fish with 
salt and pepper, roll lightly in flourand fry them 
in the hot pork fat till well browned on either 
side. Do not cover the pan or the fish will be 
likely to break. Garnish the platter with sprigs 
of curled parsley, the crisped slices of pork, and 
cubes of lemon. 
Warmed New Potatoes 

Heat together a cup of cream and a table- 
spoonful of butter. Season with one-fourth 
teaspoonful of salt and alittle pepper. Before 
the cream reaches the boiling point, stir in a 
cup and a half of diced cold boiled potatoes, 
and half a teaspoonful of finely minced parsley. 
Simmer a few moments, then add a few drops 
of lemon juice, mix and send to the table. 
Corn Cake 

Mix a tablespoonful of soft butter with one- 
third of a cup of granulated sugar, add one large 
egg and beat together till light. Now add one 
cup of sweet milk, one cup of corn meal in 
which half a teaspoonful of salt has been 
mixed, and one cup of white flour sifted with 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 


Sweetbreads and Mushrooms 
Soak the sweetbreads in cold water, changing 
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it often and washing them thoroughly till the 
water ceases to be tinged with blood. When 
quite clean, cook in boiling salted water or 
white soup stock till tender. About half an 
hour will be required. When tender drop them 
into ice water and let them stand half an hour, 
changing the water if it becomes warm. Trim 
and cut the sweetbreads into small pieces, dis- 
carding the gristle and little pipes. To two 
sets of sweetbreads allow one can of mush- 
rooms. Cut themushrooms in small pieces and 
strain the liquor, which is reserved for the sauce. 
To this liquor add sufficient rich cream to make 
one pint in all. Melt a generous tablespoonful 
of butter and stir into it two tablespoonfuls of 
flour. Cook afew moments, then stir in grad- 
ually the heated cream and mushroom liquor. 
Season with salt and pepper and when well 
thickened and smooth, add sweetbreads and 
mushrooms. Simmer for a few moments, add 
a pinch of paprika, and last of all the yolks of 
two eggs well beaten. Cook carefully to pre- 
vent its curdling and remove at once from the 
fire. This is very nice served in pastry shells or 
on rounds of toasted bread. Fresh mushrooms 
may be substituted for the canned if procurable, 
but must be parboiled first. Milk also may 
take the place of cream, when more butter will 
be required. 
Potato Cakes 

Toa pint of cold mashed potato, add two 
well beaten eggs and sufficient cream or milk to 
make the mixture quite soft. Season with salt, 
cayenne and celery salt. Drop large spoonfuls 
on to a well floured plate and turn them over to 
flour the other side. Fry in hot butter or drip- 
ping, turning carefully with a pancake turner. 
Fried Tomatoes 

Cut the tomatoes in two transversely without 
removing the skins. Salt and pepper and roll 
in flour. Fry thin slices of salt pork till all the 
fat is extracted, then fry the tomatoes in this 
dripping. Place them cut side down first. Cook 
till brown and tender. Butter may be substi- 
tuted for the pork fat but will not flavor the to- 
matoes so nicely. 
Cream Cake 

Beat the yolks and whites of three eggs sepa- 
rately. To the yolks add one cup of sugar and 
three tablespoonfuls of cream. With one cup 
of pastry flour mix a generous teaspoonful of 
baking powder. Add half the beaten whites, 
then the flour, and mix well. Flavor with va- 
nilla and stir in lightly the remaining whites. 
Bake in two layers. It is important to have ev- 
erything at hand so that the cake may be made 
quickly, else the whites may fall before it reaches 
theoven. When cold add the following 
Filling 

Whip half a pint of thick cream till stiff, 
sweeten and flavor delicately and spread be- 
tween the layers and on top. Incase the cream 
should not thicken well, add a tablespoonful of 
gelatine soaked in a little cold water, and dis- 
solved over the steam of the boiling tea kettle. 
In warm weather it is well to chill the cream 
thoroughly before attempting to whip it. If the 


cream is rich and well chilled there should be 
no difficulty in beating it. 
Puree of Tomatoes and Rice 

To a pint of stewed tomatoes add a teaspoon- 
ful of minced onion, a teaspoonful of salt, a 
saltspoonful of cloves, half a saltspoonful of 
white pepper and a cup of water. Simmer for 
twenty minutes,then strain. Melt a large table- 
spoonful of butter and stir into it a tablespoon- 
ful of flour. Cook a few moments without 
browning, then add one pint of hot cream and 
stir till smooth. To the tomato add two table- 
spoonfuls of boiled rice and a saltspoonful of 
soda; stir well, then mix with the thickened 
cream and strain at once into the hot tureen. 
Serve with croutons. 
Roast Veal 

The fillet makes an especially nice roast. 
Have the butcher remove the bones. Stuff the 
cavity with a moist bread stuffing seasoned with 
salt, pepper and a very little minced onion, and 
moistened with melted butter and cold milk. 
Tie carefully into shape, season highly, dredge 
with flour and lay slices of pork on the top. 
Scatter a little flour over the bottom of the pan 
and cook without adding any water till this flour 
has browned. After the water is added baste 
often, and lay a buttered paper over it when it 
has browned sufficiently. Allow half an hour 
to a pound, as veal must be well done to be 
wholesome. 
Lima Beans 

Cook the shelled beans in boiling water for 
fifteen minutes, then add salt and cook till ten- 
der. Use only as much water as is necessary, 
allowing it to cook away at the last. When 
tender add butter and a littlecream, season with 
pepper and more salt if required. The French 
add a little minced onion to the beans when 
first setting them on the fire, and by many per- 
sons it is regarded as an improvement to their 
flavor. 
Spinach with Hollandaise Sauce 

Wash the spinach through several waters, 
carefully plucking off the roots and wilted leaves. 
Set over the fire in a large kettle without water 
and let it heat slowly till the juice has been ex- 
tracted, then boil until tender. Drain, chop 
fine and add salt in the proportion of one tea- 
spoonful of salt to one peck of spinach. Heap 
in the vegetable dish and garnish with slices of 
hard boiled egg. Pass with it a 
Hollandaise Sauce 

Heat three tablespoonfuls of cider vinegar 
and pour slowly upon the yolks of foureggs well 
beaten. Stir and add butter the size of an egg. 
Set the pan containing the mixture over hot 
water and cook very s/ow/y, stirring vigorously 
untilit becomes like thick cream. Season highly 
with salt and pepper, and add just a grate of 
nutmeg. Draw the pan to the back of the fire 
and add slowly, bit by bit, another tablespoon- 
ful of butter,beating briskly all the while with a 
fork. The sauce should be light and frothy, 
and must not be allowed to cook after it is of 
proper consistency. Keep it in hot water till 
time of serving. 
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Mayonnaise of Cauliflower 

Cook small bunches of cauliflower in boiling 
salted water till tender, taking pains that they 
retain their shape. Drain and cool. Make a 
marinade in the proportion of three tablespoon- 
fuls of vinegar to one of salad oil. Season 
with salt, pepper, and the merest suspicion of 
grated onion. When the cauliflower is quite 
cold, pour this over it and let it stand, turning 
the pieces occasionally, for a couple of hours. 
Just before dinner, arrange tastefully in a salad 
bowl on a bed of cress or lettuce, and pour over 


all a mayonnaise. Small round radishes with. 


the skins cut and tyrned back like a flower 
make a pretty garnish for this salad. Pass 
crackers and cheese with this course. 
Iced Watermelon 

Dig out the center of a fine ripe melon, cut 
in small pieces and pick out allthe seeds. Pack 
a freezer as for ice cream. Arrange the melon 
in layers in the can, sprinkling each layer with 
a little granulated sugar. The dasher is not re- 
quired. Cover well with ice and salt and let it 
stand three hours before serving 


August Salads 
By ELIZABETH MORETON 


REEN vegetable and fruit salads 
are of comparatively recent intro- 
duction, and the country housewife— 
she who of all others should serve them 
in perfection—too often considers them 
difficult to prepare and at best only 
one of ‘* fashion’s frills,’’ when in truth 
very few dishes are at once so healthful, 
cooling, and refreshing, or so inexpen- 
sive. Nearly all green vegetables and 
fresh fruits may be agreeably served as 
salads; the kinds of dressing are some- 
what limited, and yet this and the gar- 
nishing afford a fascinating opportunity 
for the display of the maker's taste and 
ingenuity. 

For salads use only the purest oil and 
strong vinegar; choose fresh, tender 
vegetables, and sound, ripe fruit; break 
or tear lettuce or cress, as cutting with a 
knife deadens it; freshen all uncooked 
vegetables in plenty of cold water, and 
drain thoroughly on a soft cloth before 
using. Lettuce and all other green 
vegetables are better when dressed on 
the table, for if left standing with the 


dressing on they quickly lose their crisp- 
ness and wither. Every dish and uten- 
sil must not only be chilled but taken 
directly from the refrigerator, or other 
receptacle, to the table. 

French dressing, either plain or spe- 
cially flavored, is usually served with 
green vegetables, but if oil is disliked 
there are several excellent substitutes. 


Plain French Dressing 

To three tablespoonfuls of oil add one salt- 
spoonful of salt, half as much white pepper, and 
beat until thoroughly blended; then slowly add 
one tablespoonful of sharp vinegar and beat un- 
til the dressing is foamy and a little thickened. 
This is the genuine French dressing; many who 
do not relish oil use one-third vinegar to two- 
thirds oil, or equal quantities of oil and vinegar. 
One tablespoonful of tarragon, celery, or onion 
vinegar may be substituted for plain vinegar, 
and finely chopped parsley, cress, chives, or 
olives are a pleasing change. 
Salad Dressing without Oil 

Rub the yolks of three hard-boiled eggs until 
smooth, add half a teaspoonful each of salt and 
sugar, and a saltspoonful each of white pepper 
and mustard, rub well, add three tablespoonfuls 
of rich cream, mix thoroughly, then slowly add 
vinegar until the dressing is the consistency of 
cream. 


Whipped Cream Dressing 

Beat the yolks of two eggs light, add one 
teaspoonful of salt, one saltspoonful of pepper, 
and two tablespoonfuls of vinegar; set the bowl 
on a teakettle of boiling water, stir constantly 
until it thickens, and set aside to cool. Whip 
one-half a cup of cream to a stiff froth and 
gradually add the dressing, beating until smooth. 


Lettuce Salad 

Use only the inner leaves of crisp lettuce bro- 
ken apart, freshened, shaken,and drained. Ar- 
range neatly in a shallow serving dish; pour 
over a French dressing with chopped olives, 
garnish with nasturtium blossoms and carry to 
table at once. 


Cucumber Salad 

Put a heaping teaspoonful of chopped spring 
onion and a level tablespoonful of salt into three 
pints of cold water and setina cold place; after 
half an hour strain and pour the liquid over 
neatly pared, even-sized cucumbers and stand in 
a cold place until nearly ready to serve. Make 
a bed of nasturtium leaves in a salad bow]; 
wipe the cucumbers, slice very thin on a soft 
cloth to drain, then lay in the bowl and pour 
over a French dressing to which a very little 
cayenne has been added. 
Salad of String Beans 

Select small pods of the wax variety, string 
and parboil in salted water until tender, then 
pour cold water over them through a colander to 
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prevent their being soft and flabby; drain and 
place on ice. Serve on a bed of lettuce leaves 
with whipped cream dressing to which one table- 
spoonful of finely chopped green pepper has 
been added. 


Beet Salad 

Bake medium-sized blood beets until tender, 
plunge into cold water, rub off the skins, wipe 
and put on ice. Shred finely nearly as much 
young white cabbage as you have beets, sprinkle 
with salt and set aside for twenty minutes. 
Slice a layer of beets on a bed of nasturtium 
leaves, spread the drained cabbage over, cut a 
few pieces of the beets in quarters and garnish 
the top of the cabbage with the points. Serve 
at once with the dressing having boiled yolks of 
eggs. 
Macedoine Salad 

This is a mixed salad, and fine if the propor- 
tions given are used. One part each of the 
green tips of mustard, young tender spearmint, 
and the green top of small onions; two parts 
cress, lettuce, and nasturtium leaves. Break or 
tear the greens, mix lightly, serve in individual 
dishes on a leaf of curled lettuce, pour French 
dressing over and trim with two or three nastur- 
tium blossoms. 


Tomato Salad 

Choose uniform sized ripe tomatoes, pour 
boiling water over, drain at once, cover with 
cold water, remove the skins and set on ice. 
Make a filling of finely chopped cucumbers and 
one-third as much chopped green peppers; when 
it is nearly time to serve cuta slice from the 
stem end, carefully take out the seeds, drain out 
the juice, fill half full of the prepared cucumber, 
place on a lettuce leaf and fill with the whipped 
cream dressing. 


Recipes for Sea Food 
By Mary J. SAFFORD 


Boiled Fish with Sauce 

Two pounds of fish, either cod or halibut; 
wash it, remove the skin, pin it firmly in a cloth, 
and put into boiling water which has been salted. 
After boiling gently half an hour, take up, drain, 
and place on a platter, pouring over it a pint of 
cream sauce, made as follows: Take a pint of 
cream or milk and place in a double kettle; 
scald, season with salt, cayenne, and a spoonful 
of chopped parsley, thicken with two teaspoon- 
fuls of cornstarch mixed with milk. If you have 
no cream, substitute milk and butter. 


Fish Croquettes 

Take boiled fish—cod, halibut, or haddock— 
and chop fine. Mix with an equal quantity of 
potato sifted through a colander, or two-thirds 
of potato may be used if preferred. Allow one 
egg to two cupfuls of this mixture and a piece 
of butter half the sizeof an egg. Season to 
taste with salt, black pepper, and red pepper. 
Moisten with a little milk (cream is still bet- 
ter) and mold into shape with the hands. Roll 
in beaten egg, and then in powdered bread or 


cracker crumbs. Place in a wire basket, and 
plunge into a deep kettle of Aof lard until they 
are a bright brown. 

Clam Fritters 

Drain theliquor from the clams, and to a cup- 
ful of this add the same quantity of milk, three 
eggs, a little salt and pepper, and flour enough 
forathin batter. Lastly, chop the clams fine 
and add them to the mixture. Fry in boiling 
lard, taking quickly from the pan as soon as 
they are done to a yellow brown. Or you can 
chop only the hard part, leaving the soft por- 
tion whole. 

Escaloped Clams 

Having boiled half a peck of clams till their 
shells open of themselves, remove them, drain 
away the liquor and chop fine, leaving out 
the toughest portion. Season with black pep- 
per and powdered mace, and mix with grated 
bread crumbs and fresh butter. Cut some large 
clean clam-shells and fill to the edge with the 
mixture, moisten with a very little liquor. 
Cover the surface with bread crumbs, and add 
to each a little bit of butter. Set them in the 
oven and bake a light brown. 

Crabs and oysters may be used in the same 
way. Many persons consider it an improve- 
ment to add to the mixture before placing it in 
the shell some hard-boiled eggs chopped fine. 
Escaloped Lobster 

Chop not very fine the meat of one large lob- 
ster, place it in a baking dish and pour over ita 
cream sauce made like that for the boiled fish, 
leaving out the parsley. Sprinkle the top with 
fine bread crumbs, strew with bits of butter, and 
bake moderately in a slow oven. 

Another way of preparing this dish is to place 
the chopped lobster in a baking dish in layers, 
alternately with layers of bread crumbs, season- 
ing each layer freely with salt, pepper, and bits 
of butter. Add hot water, a little at a time, 
until the whole is thoroughly moistened. Then 
sprinkle bread crumbs and bits of butter on the 
top. Bake half an hourin a slow oven. 

Cream Oysters in Shells 

Boil a small onion, chopped very fine, in the 
liquor of one quart of oysters. Chop the oysters 
—— but not very fine— and add to the liquor and 
onion with a teacupful of cream, a little mace, 
a cup of fine cracker crumbs, a tablespoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce, and salt to taste. Cook 
five minutes, then thicken with a full tea- 
spoonful of cornstarch, thickened with a little 
milk. Let the mixture cool, then fill the shells 
and cover with fine cracker crumbs and little 
bits of butter. Bake until nicely browned. 
Salmon Scallops 

One pound and a half of canned salmon,——or 
acan of preserved salmon,—two beaten eggs, 
one-half cup of good melted butter, one-half cup 
of bread crumbs, pepper, salt, and minced pars- 
ley. Chop the fish fine. Rub the egg and sea- 
soning into it, and stir in the hot melted butter. 
Butter scallop shells or patty pans, fill with the 
mixture, cover with bread crumbs, pounded fine, 
and put a lump of butteroneach. Brown them 
in the oven and serve. 
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Salmon Croquettes 

Take two cups of fresh boiled salmon. Mix 
into a cream a teaspoonful of butter, a tea- 
spoonful of chopped parsley, half a teaspoonful 
of salt, a heaping tablespoonful of flour, and 
adash of red pepper. Stir the fish and cream 
together, mold the mixture into croquettes, dip 
them into bread crumbs, and fry in boiling hot 
lard. 


Creamed Turbot 

Boil either cod, bass, or bluefish with plenty 
of salt, then remove the skin and the bones and 
break up the fish into moderately small pieces. 
Boil one quart of cream, and while boiling stir 
in three tablespoonfuls of flour perfectly 
smooth, and add a bunch of parsley and an 
onion. Take both of these out when boiled. 
Add to the boiled cream one quarter of a pound 
of clarified butter. Butter a deep dish, and put 
in first a layer of fish, then one of the sauce, 
alternating them until the dish is full. The 
last layer should be the sauce. Strew on the 
top a layer of bread crumbs, and bake one-half 
hour. Garnish the dish with slices of cold 
boiled egg and sprigs of parsley. 


Sauce Tartare 

This favorite sauce for fish is prepared as 
follows: Take the yolks of one raw and two 
hard-boiled eggs, a teaspoonful and a half of 
mustard, a teaspoonful of salt, a teaspoonful 
of white pepper, eight tablespoonfuls of oil, the 
juice of one lemon, two scant tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar, one very small onion, and a bunch of 
parsley. Mix the mustard with the yolks of the 
eggs, add the oil slowly, then the vinegar and 
lemon, lastly the onion, parsley, and whites of 
the eggs, all chopped fine. 


When Peaches are in Season 
By Mary M. WILLARD 


the luscious peach has never occu- 
pied the place on the pages of history 
held by the less showy, but useful, ap- 
ple. It must, however, have been 
known to the ancients, for we find it 
mentioned in the writings of Confucius. 
Whatever obscurity may surround its 
origin, the housewife of the present day 
appreciates to the full its important 
place on the bill of fare, and the many 
choice dishes that can be made from this 
fruit. 


Peach Snow 


One cup of sweet cream, one cup of sugar, 
one quart of sliced peaches, whites of two eggs. 
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Add half the sugar to the cream and stir until it 
is dissolved, then add the stiffly beaten whites. 
Place the sliced peaches in a dish, sprinkle with 
the remainder of the sugar, pour the cream over, 
and serve at once. The cream, eggs, and fruit 
should be kept on ice for at least two hours be- 
fore the dessert is prepared. 


Peach Custard 

One tablespoonful of cornstarch, one and a 
half pints of milk (water can be used), half a 
cup of sugar, one teaspoonful of butter, yolks 
of two eggs. When this custard has cooked 
thick and creamy, set it aside to cool. Peel 
half a dozen large peaches, cut in small pieces 
and add them tothe cold custard. Beat the 
whites of two eggs to a stiff froth, sweeten gen- 
erously, add two tablespoonfuls of finely minced 
peaches, spread over the custard and serve at 
once. 


Peach Betty 

Mix three cups of fine bread crumbs, one-half 
a cup of granulated sugar, one heaping tea- 
spoonful of powdered cinnamon, and a dash of 
salt. Melt two generous tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter and stir in with the crumbs. Sprinkle a layer 
of these in the bottom of a deep pudding dish 
which has been well buttered, then add a layer 
of peeled and quartered peaches. Continuethus 
until the dish is full, having crumbs on top. 
This must be baked about forty minutes, keep- 
ing closely covered for half that time. Serve 
while hot with sweetened cream or rich milk. 


Baked Peaches 

Wash and wipe nice ripe peaches, placein a 
shallow baking dish with just enough water to 
prevent them sticking, sprinkle with sugar, bits 
of butter, and grated nutmeg. To be eaten 
warm as a vegetable. 


Fried Peach Cream 

Put one pint of milk ina double boiler. Beat 
together two eggs, add a good half cup of sugar 
and beat again, then add one tablespoonful of 
flour, two tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, a pinch 
of salt, all mixed to a paste with a little cold 
milk. Stir this into the boiling milk, witha 
large cup of finely chopped peaches. Let cook 
about fifteen minutes and pour ina shallow 
greased pan. When cold, turn out and cut in 
strips, dip in beaten egg and cracker crumbs, 
fry in smoking hot fat, drain on paper and dust 
with powdered sugar before sending to table. 


Peach Pudding 

One cup of sugar, one of milk, three of flour, 
two eggs, one-half cup of butte., two teaspoon- 
fuls baking powder. This should be spread over 
a broad, shallowpan. On topof this batter place 
peaches, halved, peeled, and seeded. In the 
hollows put sugar, a bit of butter, and a drop of 
vanilla; bake, and eat warm with milk. 


A FINE SAUCE for cold meats or fowl may be 
made by stewing naturally insipid or tasteless 
apples, adding one-half the quantity of stewed 
cranberries, and sweetening to the taste. 
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Our Little Boy Blue 


By MArY CLARKE HUNTINGTON 


Little Boy Blue awoke one morn 
So cross that. he wouldn’t blow his horn; 
He wouldn’t even play; 
The sheep in the meadow, the cows in the corn, 
Were ‘‘the hatefulest things that ever were 
born ’’— 
They acted jus’ so every day! 


With pie too sour and with cake too sweet 
There wasn’t a morsel fit to eat, 
And mamma’s feather fan 
Broke jus’ because it was almost split— 
He couldn’t touch anything even a bit! 
He wished he was grown a man! 


And what was the use of having schools? 
He hated ’rithmetic sums and rules, 

And joggerfry was mean! 
He’d like to be king of a Cannibal isle 
And eat up people a little while, 

And play with his savage queen! 


Now what was the matter with Little Boy Blue 
That he should make such a how-de-do ? 
Now what was the matter, pray ? 
O listen to me and I'll tell you true 
Just what was the matter with Little Boy Blue — 
He got out of bed the wrong way! 


Good for the Children ! 

N a Massachusetts school recently 

a number of children were asked, 
‘* If you had five dollars, all your own, 
what would you do with it?’’ The 
responses came from 669 boys and 638 
girls and were arranged in nine general 
classes. The sway of the dime novel 
and the war spirit cut no large figure in 
the results, as only nine-tenths of 1 per 
cent. of the whole number expressed 
any longing for firearms. Something 
to eat was the wish of 2.2 per cent., 
mostly the youngest scholars ; travel 


appealed to 1.7 per cent. ; jewelry and 
clothes to about 16 per cent.; 6 per 
cent. wanted books, this desire being 
more marked among the older ones ; 
and 15 per cent. would spend the 
money for amusements or pets. Of 
those choosing books, the girls fur- 
nished much the larger proportion, as 
well as of the 14 per cent. that would 
give to others. It was hardly to be 
expected that tithe-giving would come 
to the front in these answers, remarks 
It is evident that the 
rising generation is not made up of 
spendthrifts, at least, so far as these 
figures go, whatever may be said about 
other qualities, for the most marked 
point about them is that 44 per cent. 
of the children who were questioned 
said that they would put the money in 
a savings bank. 


an exchange. 


consider 
with loving care how they may make 
the home circle attractive for the 
children and young people. Good 
books and magazines to read, inno- 
cent games to play, should be pro- 
vided, and parents should seek to enter 
heartily into all that properly enter- 
tains and benefits their children. If 
this be done there will be less tempta- 
tion to seek elsewhere that which the 
home ought to provide. The home 
ought to be made the most attract- 
ive spot in the world, and some 
thoughtful care on the part of parents 
can easily make it so. Then will 
memory in after years recall its joys 
with pleasure. -—— Christian Observer. 


Parents would do well to 
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Dosing the Baby 


O not dose baby with paregoric or 
gin every time he has colic. Your 
own physician does not give you laud- 
anum every time your liver is out of 
order. Tie up a lump of sugar with 
two or three drops of peppermint on it, 
and if he has not been too much over- 
fed he will soon drop asleep. Mothers 
frequently lament the fact that their 
babies have what is called ‘‘ the nine- 
months’ colic.’’ All superstition, my 
dears. If you would treat your baby 
properly he would not have even a nine 
minutes’ colic. It is related of a cele- 
brated physician that a patient once said 
to him, ‘‘ Doctor, something is wrong 
with my stomach.’* ‘‘Oh, no,’’ re- 
plied the doctor, ** your stomach is all 
right. The Lord made your stomach, 
and he never makes a mistake. It is 
the way you treat it that is wrong — the 
way you stuff it and tamp it down.”’ 
Half the mothers I know who are 
obliged to take care of their own babies 
give them the bottle or some sort of 
food every time they cry or show sign 
of uneasiness. If babies did not some- 
times have sense enough to refuse this 
perpetual refreshment, or if their stom- 
achs were not so constituted that they 
can throw off an over-supply, infant 
mortality would be far greater than it is. 
Especially in hot weather baby is often 
restless for the want of a drink. Try 
him with a teaspoonful of cold water 
several times a day. Sometimes bath- 
ing the hot little face and hands with a 
soft cloth will act asa nervine, and quiet 
him. Do not give baby more than one 
entire bath in a day, as too much bath- 
ing is weakening. Even in the hottest 
weather let him wear flannel next to his 
skin, but burden him with as few other 
clothes as possible. — Se/ected. 
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The Pure Home Atmosphere 


WwW were once deeply impressed by 
the remark of a thoughtful friend 
who said in our hearing : ‘‘ The home 
in which I was reared was narrow, poor, 
and almost hard ; but it was as pure as 
the breath of a May morning in the 
mountains. Never once did I hear a 
word spoken there that was irreverent, 
vulgar, or even of doubtful propriety. 
The recollection of the high and almost 
austere virtue that surrounded my early 
days has braced me in the thick of 
every fight during my later life.”’ 
What a word was that! * * * 
Speaking lightly or contemptuously of 
religion, as if it were a matter to be de- 
spised, or, at least, ignored in the regu- 
lation of conduct, and a fit subject for 
jest and merriment ; indulging in a con- 
stant flow of censorious and critical re- 
marks concerning the Church, its insti- 
tutions, and its ministers ; sneering at 
all pretensions to consistent uprightness 
in character and action ; speaking of 
honor and honesty, of truth and purity, 
in terms which intimate that they are 
not to be found in the world ; laughing 
at sin as if it were a mere peccadillo, 
and not a damning fault ; toying with 
all high and sacred things, and thus 
dragging them down to the level of the 
commonplace and the profane 


such 
follies as these serve the purposes of 
Satan, and drive away the influences of 
the Holy Spirit from the heart. We 
have listened, with a wonder that bor- 
dered on amazement, to fathers, and 
even to mothers, as they filled the sen- 
sitive minds of their children with false 
lessons of irreverence and doubt, of sus- 
picion and mistrust, of dishonesty and 
uncleanness, and so closed and barred 
the doors to all better and holier teach- 
ing. — Christian Advocate. 
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Flowering the Easter Lily 
By Rosert R. MCGREGOR 
.pessertd a more beautiful subject for 


consideration could not be sug- 
gested than the lily. What flower sur- 


passes the Easter lily or even approaches 
it in transcendent beauty, or what object 
could better be held up as a symbol of 
all that is chaste and pure and lovely? 


Practically our entire supply of the 
Easter lily bulbs is grown in the Ber- 
muda Islands, whose soil and climate 
seem so perfectly adapted to their de- 
velopment that they ripen in July, are 
shipped to this country at once, and 
quickly disseminated by the importers. 
This places the bulb in the hands of the 
consumer in July or August, giving him 
ample time to force them into flower for 
the mid-winter holidays and for Easter. 


Fortunately for the amateur, the Eas- 
ter lily can be successfully flowered in 
the house, as the temperature of the 
average living room is about right, if 
kept close to seventy degrees Fahren- 
heit. While even the professional 
grower, with the best of appurtenances 
and with a thorough knowledge of the 
requirements of the plant, cannot always 
regulate the exact time that the plants 
will flower, yet by several means the 
growth and flowers may be advanced or 
retarded. If therefore any readers, in 
forcing the Easter lily into bloom for 
Easter time, should have plenty of bloom 
a week or ten days before or a few days 
after Easter and none at the desired 
time, let them take consolation, if there 
be any, in the above. 

As soon as the bulbs are received in 
late July, August, or early September, 
pot them in a fairly rich soil in which 
has been incorporated about one-fourth 
the quantity of well-rotted manure. A 
little sand may be used if included, to 
keep the soil porous and assist drainage. 
A piece of broken pot should be placed 
over the hole in the bottom of the pot 
as additional precaution against lack of 
sufficient drainage. As to the proper 
depth for placing the bulb in the soil in 
the pot, an old grower says that about 
an inch below the surface is best. Let 
the soil come within say half an inch of 
filling the pot. 

The size of flowerpot necessary will 
depend somewhat on the size of bulb 
to be used. The bulbs usually sent out 
by the mailing florists are either from 
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five to seven inches in circumference or 
the next larger grade, seven to nine 
inches. A six-inch pot (one measuring 
six inches in diameter at the top) will 
answer for the first named size, and a six 
and a half or seven-inch for the latter. 
In potting the bulbs avoid tamping the 
soil down too hard, as the tender roots 
prefer a soft soil to work in at the start. 
As soon as potted, water them heavily, 
so that a little water may run out at the 
bottom to insure the moisture having 
penetrated well through the soil in the 
pot. After watering plunge the pots 
(the word ‘‘ plunge’’ is rather a tech- 
nical term used by the florist, and means 
to bury the pot in an upright position, 
up to the rim) in a bed of coal ashes, 
in a cool shaded location out of doors. 
After being plunged cover the top of the 
bulbs and pots with say an inch of the 
ashes. Over this place four or five 
inches of loose litter such as leaves or 
straw. Atthe base ofa wall at the north 
side of the house will perhaps be as good 
a place as any out of doors, but if a cool, 
shaded location cannot be had outside, 
it may be better to put the pots in the 
cellar, covering as suggested above. 
This putting away in the dark where 
cool is for a very important reason, to 
allow the bulbs to make plenty of roots 
before the tops start, so that the tops 
will have plenty of support and provi- 
sion for nourishment. In the course of 
some six weeks or so, the soil in the 
bottom of the pots will be pretty well 
filled with roots. It is then time to re- 
move the pots of bulbs from the cool 
dark place in which they have been 
kept. This removal must be made so 
as to gradually accustom the already 
started top to the light. The center of 
the bulb or new stem will have by this 
time forced itself up a little out of the 
soil. If out of doors, the covering 
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should be removed a little at a time for 
several days. 

The soil in the pots will now probably 
need watering, but the first heavy water- 
ing should have sufficed for the time 
the pots were under cover. While 
mentioning the subject of moisture it 
will be well to say that from this time 
on, water must be applied carefully, and 
the old rule of watering when water is 
needed, and withholding it whenever 
the soil is sufficiently moist, be strictly 
adhered to. 

At this stage of the work the temper- 
ature will have lowered out of doors 
considerably and it will perhaps be nec- 
essary to keep the starting plants in the 
house or conservatory. Select a place 
in the house where the temperature can 
be kept at about sixty for the first few 
weeks, as the growth and development 
of the lily will be much better if made 
in the cool, than if kept at a high tem- 
perature, 

Later, when the buds appear, raise 
the temperature to about seventy or 
even more if growth has been slow and 
time for blooming is near at hand. 
Bear in mind, however, that the flowers 
will be finer when grown in the lower 
temperature. As already suggested, 
growth can be retarded or advanced by 
means of withholding or supplying 
water, and by raising or lowering the 
temperature. 

Green-fly (also called plant lice) will 
sometimes bother the Easter lily. As 
a safe remedy for this pest I would 
suggest that, when the plants are wet, 
tobacco snuff be dusted over the foliage, 
which should effectually exterminate 
the insect. 

The forcing of the Easter lily is a 
most interesting work, and generally 
the amateur will be rewarded quite well 
at the end of his labors. 
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The Lesson of the Bee 


The honey-bee that wanders all day long 
The field, the woodland, and the garden o’er, 
To gather in his fragrant winter store, 
Humming in calm content his quiet song, 
Seeks not alone the rose’s glowing breast, 
The lily’s dainty cup, the violet’s lips, 
But from old, rank, and noxious weeds he sips 
The single drop of sweetness closely pressed 
Within the prison chalice. Thus, if we 
Seek only to draw forth the hidden sweet 
In all the varied human flowers we meet 
In the wide garden of humanity, 
And like the bee, if home the spoil we bear, 
Hived in our hearts it turns to nectar there. 

— Annie Charlotte Lynch. 


The author of a recent 
book, ‘‘ Clear Skies and 

Cloudy,’’ takes the aver- 
age American to task for habitual use 
of ridiculously strong statements, and 
for the employment of many adjectives 
when none are needed. The indict- 
ment is just; and one of the religious 
papers, in commenting upon it, very 
pertinently adds : —- 

There is a ludicrous aspect of this 
whole question, attached almost exclu- 
sively to the conversation of women, 
which is perhaps a natural outcome of 
their inborn disposition to recklessness 
of statement, particularly where some 
immediate, petty advantage is to be 
gained, and total lack of heed as to 
the ultimate consequence. It required 
some months of constant observation, 
much commingling with womankind at 
popular gatherings, and a deal of listen- 


ing unobserved when in stores and 
places of amusement to determine the 
curious fact, as asserted by these 
women, that not one of them was ever 
startled by some sudden occurrence, 
but always ‘‘frightened to death.”’ 
Never a woman because of a delayed 
meal felt the condition of hunger, but 
was ‘‘almost starved’’; she is never 
cold, but ‘‘ positively frozen,’’ and so 
to the end of the chapter. The fre- 
quency of a woman’s nearness to death 
is so marked, in her conversation, that 
when the critical time comes we imag- 
ine she ought from familiarity with the 
sensation to shuffle off this mortal coil 
with inexpressible ease and grace. 


The young lady who is 
about to make her first ap- 
pearance in formal society 
should be well fitted for the new life 
which is opening before her. To quote 
an apt presentation of her needed quali- 
fications: She must be polite, grace- 


The 
Debutante 


ful, gracious; she must dance well, be 
up in the subjects of the day; she must 
know outdoor life and be conversant 
with the sports and amusements of her 
brothers and boy friends; she must 
have read what people are talking of; 
she must know about the actors of the 
times; she must have some surface 
knowledge, at least, of the celebrated 
artists and musicians of her day, as well 
as of those in the past. Her own lan- 
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is far from sufficient in this 


guage 


cosmopolitan world, for should she 


meet foreigners, she must be able to 
exchange the courtesies of the day. 
She must know theoretically something 
of music and art, even though she have 
no decided talent for either — in fact, a 
great deal of general information will 
carry her farther than mere thorough- 
ness in one or two subjects. 

She must have savoir faire, and show 
no awkward embarrassment at unex- 
pected circumstances; she must have 
tact to know when to talk and when to 
listen; she must not be forward in ex- 
pressing her opinion, though she must 
by no means be colorless and imitative. 
She must never be loud or boisterous, 
and yet be full of life and spirit; she 
must be unselfish, and never for an in- 
stant appear to think herself of great 
importance; she must not boast to 
other girls less fortunately situated, of 


her clothes, her entertainments, her 
friends. 
There have been some salu- 
An Out- 


grown Ideal tary changes during the long 

reign of Queen Victoria, one 
of which is casually treated by a Lon- 
don journal. Remarking that fainting 
was quite the fashion among women 
when her majesty came to the British 
throne, it says: ‘‘It was proper for an 
engaged young lady to swoon away if 
she received a letter containing the 
news of her lover having sprained his 
leg. The queen was thought too in- 
sensible because her voice did not falter 
when she announced to the House of 
Commons her engagement to Prince 
Albert. Consumptive heroines were 
best liked by novel readers. Girls took 


a pride in being in poor health. They 
used to talk of their ailments as they 
now talk of the bike and golf. 
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‘* Prince Albert, when skating on the 
pond in Buckingham Palace gardens 
early in the forties, slid into a hole in 
the ice. The queen did not faint but 
helped to pull him out. 


greatly lost the 


She thereby 
esteem of romantic 
ladies. They would have taken a far 
deeper interest in her had she swooned 
away, the prince been drowned and her 
majesty come forth after the funeral as a 
The men, 
Iam sure, would have also liked her 


better. 


young and forlorn widow. 


They thought it all right for 
elderly ladies to be sensible, but what 
they most prized in young ladies was 
simpering sensibility or sentimentality. 
was still in 
fashion when the queen came to the 
throne. The same type of damsel was 
the ideal of Bernardin de St. Pierre at 
the 
would blush when praised and weep 


The poet Moore's ideal 


the beginning of century ; she 


when blamed.”’ 


Pure Religion Under whose preach 
and 


Undefiled 


ing were youconverted 
was asked of a young man 
who wished to become a church mem- 
ber. ‘‘ Under nobody's preaching, but 
under my mother’s practicing !’’ was 
the unhesitating reply. 

Closely related to this incident is that 
of a poor Chinaman who came to a 
missionary to ask for baptism. When 
asked where he had heard the Gospel, 
he answered, that he had never heard 
the Gospel, but had seen it. He then 
went on to relate how he knew a poor 
man at Ningpo who had once been an 
inveterate opium smoker and a man of 
violent temper. This man had become 
a Christian, and his whole life had al- 
tered. He gave up opium, and became 
loving and amiable. ‘‘So,’’ said the 
man, ‘‘I have not heard but seen the 
Gospel.”* 
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QUIET HOURS FoR 
THE QUICK-WITTED 


No. 445— Prize Anagram 
Fifty Famous Rulers 

A very simple Anagram is presented 
this month —the names of fifty rulers 
who have directed the destinies of 
various countries in history-making 
epochs. There will doubtless be a 
great many absolutely perfect lists ; the 
first that are faultless will receive the 
prizes. 


Did Labor form poze ? 

Join per a terminus. 

Sir, if a lad, Anna blended. 
Cheg took her dirt. 

I ply hub-found grip. 

In a quiet cover. 

A pretty pie can get halo. 
Vernal clove dreg. 

Will ’r lover come ? 

Great oil hatch. 

Treat three peg. 

Hail! Hang thin Canaan tribe. 
Sir, I fan such a solo. 

Can a fox read lemonade ?—I. 
Coup, Birdie, if extreme room. 
Retreat, Chlo, Roman queen! 
Cora, kiss a barber.—Fred. 
Styles sun rags. 

Mutiny fora camel to live. 

To strengthen at an ice. 

Tan her live tribe. 

A jar is cause, Lucius. 

Queer chat in room, Will. 

Far yon her raven. 

Cheer, Fred! Great kit! 

Joint C makes land fogs. 

Go pull lone dike fig—M. O. B. 
Hoe up soil—suit ? 

Raid ices—kill a woman—suffer. 
Future kiss dug care. 

A man ran Cob hill. 

Go get in her wagons. 

May will milk nice. 

As if a ruse or a rat the aim. 
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35 As some pity grief. 
36 A wine film or a log. 
37. We till his lane, Tim. 
38 High as my bit of a paper. 
39 A mud ball it had sun. 
40 Hail unite a rose. 
41 Harsh belled cat. 
2 If my ape aim wrong mere roll. 
43 We all toil in him. 
44 He ridesa rust pain. 
45 Fore poorer men more. 
46 Bear an apple to noon. 
47 Skim on no log. 
48 Treated her flag. 
49 Dust love a pun-show-guess-fad ? 
50 Wrack Dan Jones. 


Three prizes will be awarded (see 
rules and regulations). 

First Prize— An ANTHONY BUCK- 
EYE CAMERA, 3% x 3%. 

Second Prize— A year’s subscrip- 
tion to Goop HOUSEKEEPING and one 
year’s subscription to either Harper, 
Century, or Scribner’s Magazine. 

Third Prize —A year’s subscription 
to Good HOUSEKEEPING. 


Rules and Regulations 


The Prize Coupon to be found on one of the advertis- 
ing pages must be filled out and firmly attached to the 
first page of the list. Each answer received will be care- 
Sully verified by the author's solution of the Anagram, 
and if found perfect will be marked 100 points. All 
variations, imperfect spellings, and missing solutions 
will be scaled by a fixed and impartial system, just to all 
parties. Incase of tie, precedence will be determined by 
the date of mailing office postmark of the letter. Thus :— 

The first perfect list to be mailed will receive the first 
prize; the others in their order. In case no lists register 
100 points, the highest numbered will receive the honors. 

Additions to a list already sent will not be considered, 
but an entirely new list may be sent (within the time limit, 
only), superseding the former. 

No solution of the above Anagram will be considered 
if mailed after 12 p. m. of Wednesday, August 30. 

The prizes will be immediately forwarded after the pub- 
lication of the awards. 


Competition is open to the whole world; a competitor 
need not be a subscriber. 
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Those entitled to subscription prizes may have them 
credited on their own account, or the magazines sent to 
friends. 

All correspondence for this department should be 
addressed 

“ Puzzle Editor,” Goop HovusekKEErinG, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Prize Anagram Answer 


443 — Famous Books and Their 
Authors 


1 Lady Geraldine’s Courtship, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
That Lass o’ Lowrie’s, 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
3 A Voice From the Forge, Elihu Burritt. 
4 Commentary on the Holy Scriptures, 
Adam Clarke. 
5 The Shadow of a Crime, Hall Caine. 
6 The Birds of America, 
John James Audubon. 
7 Twenty Years of Congress, 
James Gillespie Blaine. 
8 Lectures to Young Men, 
Henry Ward Beecher. 
9 The Stillwater Tragedy, : 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
10 Concord Days, Amos Bronson Alcott. 
11 Broken to Harness, 
Edmund Hodgson Yates. 
12. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, 
Charles Dickens. 


te 


13. Henry Esmond, 
William Makepeace Thackeray. 
14 Oak Openings, James Fenimore Cooper. 
15 The Woman in White, Wilkie Collins. 
16 The Last Chronicle of Barset, 
Anthony Trollope. 
17. Two Years Before the Mast, 
Richard Henry Dana, Jr. 
18 Limitations of Human Reason, 
Francis Wayland. 
19 A Lady of the Last Century, John Doran. 
20 Father Brighthopes, 
John Townsend Trowbridge. 
21 Society and Solitude, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
22 Seven Sons of Mammon, 
George Augustus Henry Sala. 
23 The Treasury of David, 
Charles Hadden Spurgeon. 
24 The Led-Horse Claim, 
Mary Hallock Foote. 
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25 The Story of the Guard, 
Jessie Benton Fremont. 
26 Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
William Shakespeare. 
27. The Heart of Mid-Lothian, Walter Scott. 
28 The Circuit Rider, Edward Eggleston. 
29 Put Yourself in His Place, Charles Reade. 
30 The Tale of a Tub, Jonathan Swift. 
31 The Gold Bug, Edgar Allan Poe. 
32 Progress and Poverty, Henry George. 
33 The Rise of the Dutch Republic, 
John Lothrop Motley. 
34 Companions of My Solitude, 
Arthur Helps. 
35 The Man Without a Country, 
Edward Everett Hale. 
36 Reveries of a Bachelor, 
Donald Grant Mitchell. 
37. ‘Vicar of Wakefield, Oliver Gcldsmith. 
38 A Half Century of Conflict, 
Francis Parkman. 


39 Stories for Long Nights, 


Samuel Griswold Goodrich. 
40 The Wood Beyond the World, 
William Morris. 
41 Diana of the Crossways, George Meredith. 
2 Arctic Explorations, Elisha Kent Kane. 
43 The Portrait of a Lady, Henry James, Jr. 
44 The Guardian Angel, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
45 Army Life in a Black Regiment, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
46 Mistakes of Moses, 
Robert Green Ingersoll. 
47 Tom Burke of Ours, Charles James Lever. 
48 My Enemy’s Daughter, Justin McCarthy. 
49 The Hour and the Man, 
Harriet Martineau. 
50 The Conduct of the Understanding, 


John Locke. 
This Anagram was published in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING for June, and_ the 


prizes are awarded as follows : 

First Prize—An_ Eagle Grapho- 
phone, Harriet S. Hazeltine, 71 Elm 
street, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 

Second Prize—A_ year's subscrip- 
tion to Goop HOUSEKEEPING and one 
additional (selection) magazine sub- 
scription, Gertrude Straw, 593 Union 
street, Manchester, N. H. 

Third Prize — A year’s subscription 
to Goop HousEKEEPING, Mrs. T. W. 
Richards, 4812 Fairmount avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LEAFLETS | 


Baby’s Firsts 
Basy’s Firsts. By Mary Wood-Allen, M. D. 
16m0, 43 > 35 cents. 
Allen Publishing Company. 
While not pretentious, this little book 
will be found very useful wherever there 
is, or is to be, a baby. It begins with 
the ‘‘ First Bath,’’ and takes up the 
other ‘‘ firsts,’’ such as dress, food, bed, 
tooth, year, etc., treating each in a 
most helpful, common-sense way. 


Boards, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Wood- 


Tove Among the Lions 

Love AMoNnG THE Lions. A Matrimonial Experience. 

By F. Anstey, author of ‘‘ Vice Versa,” etc. Cloth, 

1zmo, 116 pages; $1. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Not for some time have we had from 
the American press a more enjoyable 
bit of humor than is presented in this 
story, the scenes of which are laid in 
London, and deal with the experiences 
of a young couple who had decided to 
have their wedding take place in a cage 
of lions. The outcome of the attempt 
might be anticipated; but it will be bet- 
ter to get it from the book. 


The American Colonial Handbook 
AMERICAN CoLontaAL Hanppoox. A Ready Reference 

Book of Facts and Figures, Historical, Geo; hical, 

and Commercial, about Cuba, Puerto Rico, the ve 

pines, Hawaii, and Guam. By Thomas Campbell- 

Copeland, of the Standard Dictionary staff; assisted by 

Maria Soltera and Maurica Magnus. Flexible cloth, 

16mo, 181 pages: socents. New York and London : 

Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

This little work, whose scope is well 
indicated by the title, is a model of 
compactness. Just those things which 
one would like to know about the new 
possessions will there be found, in the 
most convenient form for instant refer- 
ence—just those things, too, which ev- 
ery man should understand before he 
enters upon discussion of our present 


governmental problems. 


Principles of Practical Cookery 

PRInctPLes OF Practicat Cookery. By E. E. Mann, 

H Teacher of Cookery in the Liverpool Training 

Dennis Chih, seme, 

is poate. London and New York : Longmans, Green 

This manual deals with the principles 
of cookery, without giving special rec- 
ipes, its purpose being to give to young 
housekeepers, especially, clear and def- 
inite ideas as to the proper management 
of the kitchen and the larder. While 
primarily intended for the English read- 
er, it contains very many sensible sug- 
gestions which will be found equally ap- 
propriate for any country. The article 
on ‘‘ Invalid cookery’’ may be men- 
tioned as exceptionally valuable. 


Heart and Sword 
HEART AND Sworp. By John Strange Winter, author of 
“The Peacemakers,” etc. Lippincott's Select Novels. 
No. 218. Paper, 318 pages, 50 cents ; Cloth $1. Phil- 

adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
This author writes charmingly, and 
his stories are told in the best manner 
—more’s the pity that he chooses mar- 


ital faithlessness as a subject. 


Fighting in Cuban Waters 
Fichtinc 1x Cusan WaATerRs: or, UnpeR SCHLEY ON 
tHE Brooktyy. By Edward Stratemeyer, author of 

“* Under Dewey at Manila,” etc. Illustrated by A. B. 

Shute. Old Glory series. Cloth, 12mo, 344 pages; 

$1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

To most readers this will appeal as 
the strongest and best-told story of the 
series. The sinking of the Merrimac 
and the destruction of Cervera’s fleet 
are pictured with rare fidelity and pow- 
er, while the minor incidents are well 
told, and the character of the boy he- 
roes is developed in a most inspiring 
way. The average boy will delight in 
the book, and will be the stronger and 
more manly for its reading. 
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The Standard Intermediate-School Dic- 
tionary 


Tue STANDARD INTERMEDIATE-SCHOOL DICTIONARY OF 
THE EnGuisH LancuaGe. Abridged from the Funk 
& Wagnalls Standard Dictionary by James C. Fernald, 
editor of the ‘‘ Students’ Dictionary,” ‘‘ English Syn- 
onyms, Antonyms, and eee,” etc. Cloth, 
8vo, 533 viii pages; #1. New York and London: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


This excellent volume contains 38,000 
words, with 8o0o illustrations, and has 
been compiled with the idea of meet- 
ing the needs of teachers and scholars 
Though the 


book is small enough for the convenient 


in the public schools. 


use of the child, the vocabulary is re- 
markably complete, especialattention be- 
ing given to the newer words and terms. 
The definitions, however brief, always 
tell something characteristic and dis- 
tinctive — in other words, they define. 
The illustrations admirably supplement 
the letter press, and altogether the work 
is one highly creditable to its enterpris- 
ing publishers. 


From the Child’s Standpoint 
From THE CuiLp’s STANDPOINT. Studies of Child-Na- 
ture. A Book for Parents and Teachers. By Florence 

Hull Winterburn, author of *‘ Nursery Ethics.” Cloth, 

1z2mo, 278 pages, with portrait of author; $1.25. New 

York; The Baker & Taylor Company. 

This book is a collection of studies of 
child-nature, written with a deep, cor- 
rect and sympathetic insight into the 
heart of childhood. They relate to the 
aims and tastes of the child, religious 
instincts and ideas, social relations, and 
peculiarities of disposition and temper- 
ament. The book is one which will be 
appreciated in child-study and mothers’ 
clubs, and by all who are interested in 
problems of child life and development. 


Nonie 
None. By Leoti Leigh. Pen drawings by Mattie L. 
Furber. Cloth, 12mo, 306 pages. Franklin, 0.: The 
Editor Publishing Co. 

This is a book for children, and espe- 
cially for girls. It pleasingly tells the 
story of a winsome child, taken from a 
home of poverty, which she shared with 
seven brothers and sisters, to the child- 


less home of a Chicago uncle. The 
various experiences through which she 
passes are related with a rare verisimili- 
tude, and in some instances with possi- 
bly too much of detail ; but the picture 
which the author has drawn is a pleasing 
one, and the story is told in a manner 
to benefit, not children alone, but the 
adult reader as well. 


Appleton’s Town and Country Library 
“ Fortune ’s My Fog.” A Romance. By John Bloun- 

dell-Burton, author of “The Scourge of God,” etc. 

No. 265. Paper, 345 pages. 

It may well be said of ‘‘ Fortune 's 
My Foe’ that it is ably told, for the 
writer wields a versatile and graphic pen, 
and the interest of his stories is always 
well sustained. At the same time the 
atmosphere of the story is not a pleas- 
ant one, the continual plotting and 
scheming of the villains who occupy the 
foreground is repellent, and the touches 
of better nature which lighten the clos- 
ing pages scem scarcely adequate to 
their purpose. 


Kovauiry. By Edward Bellamy, author of ‘ Looking 
Backward,”’ etc. With Portrait and Biographical 
Sketch. No. 266%. Paper, 412 pages. 

The publishers here present a popu- 
lar edition of Mr. Bellamy’s well-known 
and widely discussed book, first issued 
some two years ago. It will doubtless 
reach in this cheaper form many readers 
who at least would not have felt able to 
own a copy in the more expensive bind- 
ing, and the author earnestly desired 
the publication of such a popular-priced 
edition. | Especial interest attaches to 
the fact that this work was the last at- 
tempted by Mr. Bellamy, his fatal malady 
having already progressed far before the 
book was completed, though he lived 
for nearly a year after its publication. 


A CosmoroLtitaN Comgepy. By Anna Robeson Brown, 
author of “‘Sir Mark,” etc. No. 266. Paper, 304 
pages. Each 50 cents. New York: I). Appleton & 
Co. 
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Editor and Publisher. 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE 
HIGHER LIFE OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Once More the Graduates 


HE school year has closed, and the 
' graduates have gone to their homes, 
proud of their attainments, ambitious 
for what is still to come. There were 
some notable utterances at the gradua- 
tion exercises this year. President Mc- 
Kinley was at Smith College at North- 
ampton, and at Mount Holyoke College 
at South Hadley. In the exercises at 
the latter, where his niece was a grad- 
uate, he took a prominent part, present- 
ing the diplomas and speaking earnest 
words to the students, in the course of 
which he said: ‘‘ I am glad that we are 
demonstrating in the United States that 
the boy shall have no more advantages 
than the girl, and Mount Holyoke and 
Smith and the other institutions of the 
land are demonstrating that fact. An 
educated womanhood is an open school 
for citizenship every day in the year, 
and the home is the training school for 
the mother, the soldier, and the states- 
man. I wish for this graduating class 
all good things, and I want you to be 
assured that all good things wait upon 
a pure and noble woman.’’ 


‘“*Home,”’ it will be observed, was 
the central thought in the mind of the 
President, notwithstanding the breadth 
of instruction through which the grad- 
uates had been passing. While the 
girls were to receive equal advantages 


with the boys, it was clearly his thought 
that each was to be fitted for his or her 
especial sphere of activity. This thought 
was very forcefully presented by Rev. 
Dr. Packard, at about the same time, 
in his address before the graduating 
class of the Central Female College at 
Jefferson, Mo. ‘‘ Woman ought to be 
educated,’’ he said, ‘‘ with reference to 
the sphere in which she must forever 
move —a sphere settled by the eternal 
laws of nature and duty, against which 
it is folly torebel. Does any one doubt 
or deny that the sphere of woman 7s 
different from the sphere of man? Can 
it be questioned that a class of studies 
pursued by women who are confined for 
a considerable period of life to domestic 
duties —like the care of children, the 
details of household economy, attend- 
ance on the sick, and ornamental art 
labors — should not be different from 
those pursued by men who undertake 
the learned professions, the government 
of the people, the accumulation of 
wealth in the hard drudgeries of banks 
and 


countinghouses and stores and 


commercial traveling ? 


Anticipating the question regarding 
her education, he lays down the general 
proposition that ‘‘she should be edu- 
cated to be interesting both to her own 
sex and to men; to be useful in her 
house ; to exercise the best influence on 
both her male and female companions ; 
to have her affections and taste as well 
as intellect developed ; to have her soul 
elevated so as to be kindled by lofty 
sentiments, and to feel that there is 
something higher than to attract atten- 
tion in those noisy crowds called society. 
She is to be invested with those graces 
which call out the worship of man, 
which cause her to shine with the radi- 
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ance of the soul, and with those virtues 
which men rarely reach —a_ superior 
loftiness of character, a greater purity 
of mind, a heaven-like patience and 
magnanimity.’’ 


The learned doctor is here pleading 
for the ‘‘ helpmeet’’ to man, and these 
words, taken alone, might seem to 
urge a narrow consideration of woman’s 
sphere. But a little further on we find 
him making this direct address to the 
graduates, in ringing words of golden 
truth: ‘‘ Young ladies, the highest 
womanhood is simply the womanhood 
of to-day, stepping out into the richer 
opportunities of the present day. And 
the woman of the coming day will bring 
the same gentle, loving, home-cherish- 
ing spirit to do with the richest helps 
of rising civilization what her sisterhood 
of the earlier days have been-struggling, 
against heavy odds, with wondrous 
spiritual discernment, and often with 
martyr-like devotion, to do, all down 


” 


the ages. 


And here is his picture of the ‘* glori- 
ous and helpful being —a ‘ helpmeet ’ 
indeed — when she comes into her full 
inheritance ’’ : ‘‘ Familiar with the laws 
of the human body and mind, of the 
earth and the starry spaces ; with the 
greatest thoughts and deeds of time ; 
trained to clear and exact thinking ; 
with readiness to enjoy ever new learn- 
ing, and that thirst for knowledge which 
leads ever onward ; with those accom- 
plishkments which give sweetness, and 
light, and rest to life, and recreation 
from its tasks. Yet, with skill and good 
sense for the demands of common life, 
none may limit the reach or the might of 
her influence in all the grandest achieve- 
ments of the agesto come. Every great 
reform will find her first to see the need 
and most tireless in faith, prayer, and 


sacrifice to push it on to victory. The 
harmony of the perfect home she makes 
will cause her to feel most keenly the 
jar of all that is discordant with it in all 
the world. 


‘*Sometimes she will go forth alone 
to help earth heavenward, the elect 
‘priestess of redemption’ wedded to 
humanity. Oftener, as now, herself the 
center and light of a loving home, she 
will reach out helpful hands to make 
those blessings she knows so well and 
prizes so highly, the inheritance of all 
the race. But all her best and choicest 
work will radiate from home as its cen- 
ter, and return to home as its ideal. 
Man must be nobler when such a power 
bends over his cradle and guides his 
boyhood with the fond name of mother, 
walks beside him in youth and man- 
hood in the beauty of friendship, in the 
dear relation of sister, dearer yet, of 
wife, and looks up proudly and trust- 
fully to his advancing age with the 
daughter’s beautiful love. The crown- 
ing triumph of her work will be to up- 
lift, beautify, glorify all the homes of 
the Nation, until every home becomes 
a sanctuary, whose holy influence shall 
go out into all business, society, and 
government— a sheltered nook of earth, 
trodden by angels’ footsteps and bright 


with flowers of paradise.’ 


Goop HovuSEKEEPING is receiving 
liberal and appreciative response to the 
ofier made in its June number to the 
educational institutions putting Domes- 
tic Science into their courses of study. 
These responses come from every sec- 
tion of our country, and voice the deep 
interest which thoughtful persons take 
in the important subject. It is a move 
in the right direction, and one which is 


daily gaining earnest converts. 
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_ THE HOUSEHOLD CALENDAR 


MOON’ PHASES 
@New Moon, 


(Standard Eastern Time) 


AUGUST, 1899 Orin wom, 20d, 11h. 45m, P.M. 


) First Quarter, 14d. 6h. 54m. A. M. 


The torrid thunderstorm comes on, 
Bred in the languorous skies. 

With flashing eye and sullen tone 

It rushes on, bursts forth, is gone, 
And a freshened earth behind it lies. 


1 Tue 
2 Wed 
3 Thu 
4 Fri 
5 Sat 
6 Sun 
7 Mon 
Tne 
9 Wed 
10 Thu 
mm 
12 Sat 
13 Sun 
14 Mon 
15 Tue 
16 Wed 
17. Thu 
18 Fri 
19 Sat 
20 Sun 
21 Mon 
22 Tue 
23 Wed 
24 Thu 
25 Fri 
26 Sat 


MEMORANDA 


C Last Quarter, 27d. 6h. 57m. P.M. 


The August Days 

Do not study what to do during the scorching 
days which are now upon us. Study rather 
what not todo. In other words, undertake just 
as little as possible, keep as cool as may be— 
take life in the best dolce far niente spirit. 

As a rule, the American housewife is wanting 
in one —— which she may well cultivate— 
that of adapting herself to circumstances. This 
is especially true in regard to taking life as easy 
as possible during the heatedterm. To besure, 
there are certain duties which need attention, 
certain precautions which must be observed, as 
Mrs. Poole well sets forth in her paper; but 
there are also a good many things which can be 
managed with a great deal less care and concern 
than housewives are wont to give them. 

We are not speaking solely of vacation time; 
though the thought is pertinent for that epoch as 
well. But it is in regard to the cares and duties 
of the home. Make them light; do nothing 
which needs not to be done; do in the easiest 
and simplest way what must be done. 

Let this principle extend to the culinary de- 
partment and the daily bill of fare. The nor- 
mal appetite does not crave heavy, stimulating 
food during the summer months; rather that 
which is simple, cooling, with fruits in abun- 
dance. Nature does not make mistakes; she 
furnishes from month to month those things 
which are best fitted for the human system, and 
itis a mistake of ours if we fail to enjoy her 
bounty at the proper time and in the proper way. 

In another month or so the cooler days of 
early autumn will be with us, when there will be 
needed all available energies of body and mind 
for the duties which they willbring. It will make 
a very material difference to those energies how 
the summer days have been passed. 
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